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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on a demonstration project 
using older volunteers in community service in one area of a large 
city. Questions for which answers were sought include: (1) What type 

of activities might older adults be given that would be both 
meaningful and useful; (2) What kinds of community agencies would use 
the services of volunteers most effectively; (3) How can older adults 
be motivated in the direction of community service; (4) How can those 
who will benefit from volunteer service be recruited and retained; 
and (5) What sort of volunteer workers will older persons be? An 
exploratory survey was conducted to: (1) gather data about the older 

adult population in the area, (2) determine what opportunities were 
available for older volunteers in health, welfare, and educational 
and cultural agencies, and (3) assess the potential for recruiting 
older adults. Findings include: (1) Older persons are willing and 

able to volunteer on a regular basis if agency needs are real, if 
appropriate assignments are available, if transportation is provided, 
and if staff leadership is present on an ongoing basis; (2) 

Volunteers of low socioeconomic status can be recruited and retained; 
(3) Persons in their seventies had excellent attendance and a high 
retention rate; (4) Most volunteers functioned consistently and well; 
(5) The major reasons for volunteering were need for social contacts 
and to find a useful and satisfying instrumental role; (6) A program 
of volunteer service requires step-by-step development over a period 
of time and grows out of a personal appeal. (CK) 
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I. GENESIS OF SERVE 

During the twentieth century, the aged have assumed a new significance 
in our society. Dramatic growth in numbers has been accompanied by an 
equally dramatic increase in the life span. Projections for the future 
indicate that this trend will continue. 

With such a growth in the older population comes an increase in the 
number and complexity of the problems which face them! insufficient income, 
multiplying health problems, inadequate housing, limited mobility, and lack 
of employment opportunities. 

These physical and material problems are, in turn, intensified by the 
less tangible but nonetheless well -documented problems which come with 
retirement: loss of familiar roles, diminishing social contacts, increased 

isolation, and long hours of enforced leisure. During the retirement years, 
older persons must make a series of adjustments that affect their way of 
living, their status as persons in the community, and their self-esteem. 
Family ties are weakened as children grow up and leave home and as marital 
partners and siblings die. With job and family responsibilities at an end, 
it is the rare aged person who can carve a place for himself which he, his 
peers and younger persons alike regard with respect. No longer the bread- 
winner or the acknowledged head of the family, the average elderly individual 
has lost the role that he understands and the community respects; it is 
difficult for him to maintain his foimer self-image, and the community offers 
him little help in doing so. 
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How May Retirement Years Be Used Constructively ? 

The Committee on Aging, established in 1961 in the Department of 
Public Affairs of the Community Service Society of New York, is a citizens' 
committee charged with study and action aimed at the broad improvement of 
those community conditions, services and programs related to the aging. In 
pursuing the several avenues involved in this charge, the Committee noted 
that concern for the growing population of elderly persons is so focused on 
service for them that it tends to exclude the potential of service by them. 
Comparatively little attention is paid to the basic worry of many older per- 
sons themselves: How can they still be useful? Many retired individuals 

find no answer to this question and therefore became increasingly isolated 
with each passing year, especially if they live on small incomes which fur- 
ther l imi t opportunities for new experiences. 

In an effort to determine how the retirement years could be used most 
constructively, the Committee in 1962 authorized a research study of some 
250 older persons living in the Lower East Side of Manhattan to assess their 
capacity for and interest in either gainful or volunteer employment. The 
study found that 25 per cent of the men and women aged 60 to 7k years had 
some such interest,^ - but would require help and support in order to make 
use of their interest and abilities. 

The study further pointed out that to open up either employment or 
volunteer opportunities for the majority of today's older adults is no small 



^Aaron Rosenblatt, Older People on the Lower East Side: Their Interest 

in Employment and Volunteer Activities and Their General Characteristics 
(New York: Community Service Society, 1964) . 
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or easy task. Unemployment is fast becoming a chronic condition in the 
United States with 25,000 workers losing their jobs each week to automation 
and with the labor force growing twice as fast as the number of jobs. It 
was noted that volunteer service is most commonly engaged in by members of 
the middle and upper socioeconomic groups, and there are few openings for, 
and only modest experiments in, utilizing unskilled and inexperienced 
volunteers. 



Existing Volunteer Opportunities for Older Fersons 

As a social agency, CSS thought it could most appropriately and con- 
structively direct its attention to how the older person might develop new 
roles and use his skills, energies and lifetime experience in volunteer ser- 
vice to his community. Therefore, as a next step, the CSS Committee on Aging 
in 1965 decided to review current programs and projects specifically concerned 
with volunteer opportunities for older persons. 

Although older volunteers were working in many agencies and programs, as 
a rule these elderly persons had done so for many years and, having grown old 
on the job, had long been accepted in this role by the community and by them- 
selves. A survey 2 conducted by CSS staff disclosed only a limited number of 
attempts — some 16 programs in different parts of the United States --that 
specifically aimed to provide opportunities for older adults to continue as 
active members of society by contributing their services to community 



^ Volunteer Opportunities for Older Adults: A Survey of Current Programs 

and Projects (New York: Community Service Society, 1965)- 
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improvement. On the whole these efforts represented small beginnings rather 
than full-fledged community programs. Many were experimental and short-lived. 
Nevertheless, the experience of three in particular provided invaluable 
information which enabled CSS to begin to think about the possibility of 
conducting a demonstration project. 

One of the early pioneers in this field was the National Council of 
Jewish Women, which had developed volunteer service programs by the aged in a 
n umb er of communities across the nation. The prototype was a volunteer bureau 
in Philadelphia known as HELPMATE . There a large number of individual Job 
opportunities were uncovered, but recruitment of older volunteers presented a 
problem. 

Good Companion Volunteers of the Henry Street Settlement on the Lower 
East Side of Manhattan conducted a demonstration project to recruit, train and 
supervise older volunteers in a low-income neighborhood so that they could 
provide a variety of out -of -hospital individualized services for other 
elderly residents in their immediate neighborhood. They gave service to 
individuals referred by nearby hospitals, clinics and public housing managers 
as well as to their own club members. Weekly meetings of the volunteers were 
held to receive visiting assignments for the week to come, to review problems 
and to gain further insight in relation to their responsibilities. 

Most significant were the findings and recommendations of the Brandeis 
University study3 based upon a three-year research and demonstration project 



^Robert Morris, Camille Lambert, Jr., and Mildred Guberman, New Roles 
for the Elderly - Papers on Social Welfare, No. 10 , Brandeis University 
^Massachusetts : 1964) . 
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conducted in Newton, Massachusetts, in 1961-64 under a grant from the U.S. 

Public Health Service. Its aim had been to determine the nature and extent 
of the volunteer potential among older persons and the opportunities available 
to them for service in meeting the health-related needs of other older persons. 
Its major conclusions were that both manpower potential and agency opportuni- 
ties were severely limited. This may have been due, at least in part, to the 
fact "that the demonstration community, largely a middle -to -upper -middle class 
residential area, is somewhat atypical,"^ and that time was insufficient to 
develop the recruitment phase after the completion of the survey. In any 
event, interviews with older persons indicated that although manpower possi- 
bilities were evident, they needed to be fostered and specifically encouraged. 

It was also found that most agencies had little experience in using older 
volunteers, available 30 b openings were likely to be routine and unattractive 
to the potential recruit and there was little desire to create new and challeng- 
ing job opportunities. Despite these limitations the project staff commented, 

"A more insightful evaluation would lead to the conclusion that there is much 
more involved here that is worthy of further study than first appeared, that 
much has been learned upon which further work can be built, and that perhaps, 

„5 

if structure and method were modified, different results would be obtained. 

Literature in the field of aging indicated two different points of view 
about the value of continued active involvement by older persons as well as 

^Camille Lambert, Jr., Mildred Guberman and Robert Morris, Reopening 
Doors to Community Participation for Older People: How Realistic? Social 

Service Review , Vol. 38 (1964), No. 1, p. 43. 

5c. Lambert, Jr., et al , op. cit ., p. 44. 
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the form this involvement should take. A widely discussed theory of dis- 
engagement tended to accept the withdrawal of the elderly as a normal process 
over time.^ The activity theory stressed that continued social involvement 
was essential in meeting problems posed by a longer life span, the increasing 
pressure for early retirement, the diminution of family responsibility, and 
the consequent loss of familiar role and enforced leisure. ^ 

After extensive study of the ways in which older persons used their time, 
Robert Havighurst at the University of Chicago concluded that continued social 
participation and other activities are important to successful aging. In 
addition, he noted that for most persons several important satisfactions are 
the same in paid work and in free time activities. Both offer "opportunities 
for pleasure, to be creative, to be with friends, to have self-respect, to 
make time pass, to be of service to others, and to give prestige and 

O 

popularity." 



^Elaine Chumming and William E. Henry, Growing Old; The Process of 
Disengagement (New York: Basic Books, Inc., I96I); Elaine Cumming, 

"Further Thoughts on the Theory of Disengagement," International Social 
Science Journal , XV (1963), No. 3 > P* 377 * 

^Ethel Shanas, Peter Townsend, Dorothy Weciderburn, Henning Friis, 

Poul Milh^j and Jan Stehouwer, Older People in Three Industrial Societies 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1966), p. 6. 

^Robert J. Havighurst, "The Nature and Values of Meaningful Free Time 
Activity," in Robert W. Kleemeier (ed.), Aging and Leisure (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 317 * 
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Implications for a New Project 

The broad overview of* existing programs and literature in the field, with 
both its positive and its negative aspects, presented a challenge to try to 
find new ways to make life in the retirement years more productive and more 
fulfilling. Therefore, the decision was made by the Committee on Aging in 
May 1965 to see if it would be possible to develop a demonstration project 
using older volunteers in community service in one area of New York City in 
order to answer such questions as: 



. . . . What type of activities and responsibilities might older 
adults be given that would have real meaning for them and 
be useful to their community and the agency they would 
serve? 

.... What kinds of community agencies and organizations would 
use the services of volunteers most effectively? 

.... Co older adults really want to be volunteers in community 
service activities? How can they be motivated in this 
direction? 

.... How can those who will benefit from volunteer service be 
recruited and retained? What techniques should be used? 
How should such programs be structured? 

.... What sort of volunteer workers will older persons be?^ 
What kinds of assignments will interest them most? Will 
they be reliable and responsible? 
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II. AN EXPLORATION BECOMES A PILOT PROGRAM 

The time had now arrived to select an area within New York City and to 
determine whether the community, the agencies, and the elderly residents 
themselves would be receptive to the establishment of . a program of volunteer 
service by older persons. Although it was hoped that this would subsequently 
lead to a full-scale demonstration project, the pitfalls of previous programs 
and some of their negative conclusions indicated the wisdom of a cautious 
approach. It seemed desirable to move slowly in order to test community needs 
and interest and to build a firm foundation. 

Selection of the Site 

After initial consideration of two or three areas in New York City, a 
member of the Committee on Aging suggested that Staten Island might well pro- 
vide an appropriate setting. 

Although Staten Island (Richmond County) had been one. of the five boroughs 
of the City since the l890*s, and had some urban areas, it was not large -city 
in character and several sections were still rural. Since the Island re- 
sembled other communities in the rest of the nation more closely than did New 
York City generally, it was hoped that a program there would be more relevant 
to other geographic areas. 

The Island might be considered a typical community, with a total popu- 
lation of 262,000 in 1965 and an elderly population aged 60 and over of about 
35,000; with the usual variety of health and welfare agencies and a few large 
institutions serving a broader area than the borough itself; with 



characteristics and needs comparable to those of many communities; and with a 
broadly interested and widely read local newspaper. 

Late in 1965 it was agreed to assign the Staff Assistant for Aging of the 
Department of Public Affairs half-time, and a second -year social work student 
three days a week, to explore the possibilities for volunteer service by 
older persons on Staten Island. Decision was made to confine this exploration 
to a six -month period and then to determine whether or not to establish a 
broad demonstration project. 

An exploratory survey was seen both as a way to gather needed information 
about Staten Island and as a first step in moving into the community and 
developing relationships with lay and professional individuals and groups. 

The Community Service Society had no defined role on the Island, since Richmond 
was not one of the boroughs served under its direct service program to families 
and individuals.* Therefore, CSS had no working relationships on Staten 
Island and only limited firsthand information about its social and community 
structure and the characteristics of its older population. 

There was no volunteer bureau on Staten Island, and each agency 'sought to 
meet its own volunteer needs. However, the Staten Island Community Chest and 
Council had an interested and active Committee on Aging composed primarily of 
professional representatives of some 20 organizations and agencies concerned 
with aging persons. This group was interested in the undertaking and offered 
its cooperation even though it lacked the funds and the professional personnel 



*The CSS regularly served Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens, while other 
family and community agencies served Brooklyn and Richmond. 
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for active partnership. The Chest and Council had no way of knowing in 
advance how the Staten Island community would respond to a volunteer demon- 
stration project, however carefully it might be tailored to apparent need. It 
therefore agreed on the value of a preliminary survey and offered to sponsor 
this effort by CSS. Thus all correspondence was sent under the auspices and 
on the letterhead of the Chest and Council, which also made appropriate lists 
available, as well as desk space, telephone service, and some secretarial 
assistance . 

At this time the CSS Committee on Aging and staff had no predetermined 
plan or method of operation for a demonstration program. They were agreed, 
however, on the basic premise that involvement in community service had poten- 
tial value for an older person and that this type of activity might play a 
significant role when the status and satisfactions of a work, career or family- 
raising role were no longer available. They believed that if this new role 
were to be developed to its fullest potential, it would require primary focus 
on the interest, skills, and welfare of the older persons themselves and. the 
enrichment of their later years. 
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Exploratory Survey: Pec ember 1965-April 19 66 

The exploratory survey concentrated on three distinct areas, although work 

related to each of the three was carried out in overlapping periods in order 

to finish within the proposed six -month period. The survey aimed to: 

.... gather data about the older adult population on Staten Island 
(December 1965-April 1966); 

.... determine what opportunities were available for older volunteers 
in health, welfare, educational and cultural agencies (December 

1965) ; and 

.... assess the potential for recruiting older adults (January -March 

1966) . 



Staten Island and Its Older Population 

Data was gathered in 1965-66 by Community Service Society staff from the 
i960 Census and community studies and compiled into a summary report for the 
purposes of the exploratory survey.* It was found that Staten Island’s popu- 
lation, unlike that of most of New York City, had been increasing in recent 
years. 

Age composition followed that of the city and. the nation with the most 
marked g ain in the youngest and oldest age groups. The population had certain 
distinctive characteristics which contrasted with that of the rest of the city: 
a more substantial number of Roman Catholics { 6 l% vs. 48 %) , more Protestants 
( 34 $ vs. 23 $) ; many persons of Italian descent, and only a small proportion of 
non -white and Puerto Rican residents. 



*Blanche Brody, The Older Population of Staten Island : a Summary Report 

(New York: Community Service Society, 1966). 
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Older persons were well represented in the population. Between 195° 
and 1$60, residents age 60 and over increased by 26.3 per cent, from 23,760 to 
30,011. Annual growth since i960 was 2.9 per cent, close to 1,000 per year. 

Age levels were comparable to the older population in the city as a whole. 

Income and education were also similar to those of the rest of New York 
City’s elderly population. Median income was $2 ,26l: approximately 60 per 

cent had less than $3,000 a year to live on, and of these almost three-quarters 
(73.3%) of the women and one -quarter (23.7$) of the men either lacked income or 
had less than $1,000 annually. The median number of school years completed by 
persons 65 and over was a little more than eight . Thirteen per cent had no 
formal schooling, while fewer than one-quarter had attended high school, and 
six per cent had gone on to college. 

Significant for program planning was the fact that nearly half of the 
persons age 65 and over (9,884) lived in two adjacent sections of the Island — 
the Northeast Shore and the Port Richmond-Mariner’s Harbor areas. In the 
Northeast Shore area, the historic municipal ferries connect St. George, the 
Island’s largest "city," with the lower tip of Manhattan. Both areas are 
comparatively densely populated. 

Although the South Beach -New Dorp-Great Kills communities had a sub- 
stantial number of persons 65 and over in i960 (4,309), their homes were 
scattered. 

In 1965, 967 persons 60 years and older lived as household heads and 
spouses in the seven public housing projects then on Staten Island. This 
number was rising as more units for older adults were made available. 
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Determining Opportunities for Volunteer Service 



During the period when data on the older population were being gathered 
in order to determine manpower potential and characteristics, steps also were 
taken to find out in what areas and to what extent the services of older 
volunteers could be used constructively . 

For this purpose, CSS staff prepared a letter and a simple one-page 

questionnaire which was sent to 59 agencies on the letterhead of the Staten 

Island Community Chest and Council and over the signature of its executive 

director. The letter, dated December 7, 1965, stated in part: 

As you know, there is increased interest throughout the country 
in volunteer service by persons of all ages. The question cf 
using retirees in community service has occupied the minds of 
many, who believe that their time, talent and experience could 
be useful in augmenting the services now given by many devoted 
volunteers. 

The Committee on Aging of the Staten Island Community Chest and 
Council has been studying these questions during the past year. 
Recently we have been working with the Department of Public 
Affairs of Community Service Society of New York, exploring how 
this problem can be dealt with specifically on Staten Island, 
where some 35,000 persons 60 years of age and over now live. 

We have decided to start in a limited way through an exploratory 
survey and. if this shows promise of yielding results beneficial 
to the community and to older adults, we hope to conduct a 
broader and more intensive program to recruit older volunteers 
as part of a demonstration project. At the moment we want to 
determine what the. opportunities for volunteer service are on 
the Island which might be met by the mature adult who has re- 
cently retired or is about to retire. This exploratory survey 
will be conducted by Community Service Society in cooperation 
with the Staten Island Community Chest and Council. 
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The appended questionnaire* asked each agency about its current use of 
volunteer s--if any — their age range, their assignments, and the agency's 
recruitment methods. It also asked if the agency needed more volunteers, 
and if it wished any help in recruitment, training, or on-the-job supervision. 
Simultaneously, a news story on the inquiry and the reasons for it was published 
in the daily newspaper, the Staten Island Advance . Thus, the community was in- 
formed of CSS plans for an exploratory survey which, if results were positive, 
included the possibility that a broad demonstration project would be estab- 
lished. 

During this time, CSS staff presented the plans at meetings of the 
several Chest and Council committees, whose members were largely from the 
professional community. At the same time, staff met with agency personnel 
to discuss the questionnaire and to determine in person which agencies were 
most likely to need and want volunteers, and to use them advantageously. 

Written answers to the questionnaire were not deemed sufficient; it was 
important to get a "feel" of the specific opportunities that were readily avail- 
able as well as the attitudes of agencies toward the use of older volunteers. 

Forty agencies replied to the inquiry and 29 of these said that they 
currently used volunteers. The 11 agencies which had no volunteer programs 
attributed this to a number of reasons: insufficient staff to recruit, train 

or supervise; agency policy; need for highly specialized professional skill; 
and, in one case, discouraging experience with undependable volunteers. Two 
of the 11 agencies, however, expressed interest in developing programs. 



*Appendix A. 
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Hospitals and other residential institutions comprised the majority of the 
29 agencies which were using volunteers, with the balance distributed fairly 
equally among cultural, educational, recreational, and social service agencies. 
Approximately one-third of the current volunteers were reported to be over 55 
years of age. Twenty-five agencies indicated they would like help in recruit- 
ment; 12 noted need for guidance in developing necessary orientation and 
training; eight wanted help in supervision. All but one of the 29 agencies 
reported that they could use additional volunteers. Most of their recruitment 
was being conducted by word of mouth. 

Although the survey indicated a wide range of potential volunteer, job 
assignments, personal follow-up by CSS staff revealed that some of these were 
unrealistic and either were projected without r lation to staff time or interest, 
or were seen as single task roles requiring highly specialized skills. Visits 
to and discussion with agency personnel, however, pointed up the necessity for 
project staff to carry an ongoing role in evolving and defining new, creative 
opportunities that would take account of the interest, skills and past 
experience of older persons. 

Most encouraging was the response of Willowbrook State School, a residen- 
tial institution for the mentally retarded of all ages. There the volunteer 
director said in response to the question of how many volunteers she could use, 
"We have 6,000 residents, we could use 6,000 volunteers." 
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Assessing the Potential for Recruitment 

Now it was time to try to reach the older person directly and to interest 
him in volunteer service. In view of the identification in the Brandeis study 
of the inherent difficulties in recruiting older persons, it appeared that a 
realistic test of volunteer availability could not be carried out merely by ask 
ing people if they might wish to participate in a program which might come 
into existence ten months or a year later. The decision was made, therefore, 
to try to recruit a group of volunteers for one limited area of service in 
order to determine their interest and readiness to take regular volunteer 
assignments. 

But how to go about it? How to reach out? How to motivate older persons 
to volunteer? First it was essential for CSS staff literally to go to the 
areas where older people lived and to see what community resources and facil- 
ities were available and what local cooperation might be sought. Even though 
it was evident that in order to recruit a group of people it would be 
necessary to get them together to hear the message that had to be told, the 
question was "what would bring them together?" It was recognized that since 
volunteer service was not a familiar experience for most older persons, simply 
asking people to come to a meeting to hear about volunteer needs in the com- 
munity would not attract them. It was necessary to offer a program that was 
more in keeping with their interests and their needs and perhaps to give them 
a service before asking them to give service to others. 

As it happened, the Medicare program was about .to go into effect and the 
local Social Security Office was eager to reach as many older persons as possi- 
ble and to inform them of the new benefits to which they were entitled if they 
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signed up before March 31 , 1966, when the first opportunity for enrollment 
would expire. CSS staff offered to organize neighborhood meetings at which 
older persons would hear about the Medicare Program.* Social Security staff 
would come to the meeting to tell individuals about the new benefits, answer 
their questions, and help them sign up once the program had been described. 

In addition, each neighborhood meeting would include a presentation by CSS staff 
about the findings of the survey on volunteer opportunities and the need of 
the community for their services. 

In consultation with the New York City Department of Social Services 
(Bureau of Special Services and its Division of Senior Centers) and with local 
Housing Authority officials and the Social Security Administration, CSS staff 
selected a few neighborhoods and scheduled meetings through the months of 
January and February to bring this message to as many older persons as possi- 
ble. Basic sponsorship of the meetings was carried by these groups as well as 
by the Staten Island Community Chest and Council. In addition, in each 
neighborhood, this sponsorship was expanded to include a selected agency based 
in that locality. Where there was a local neighborhood council, its coopera- 
tion was obtained; in other localities co-sponsors were the public schools, 
a civic board, a community center, or a senior center. 



'"‘Subsequently, when the "Medicare Alert" program was established on 
Staten Island, it was able to build upon this pattern of neighborhood 
meetings . 
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Reaching-Out Techniques 

All methods of reaching older persons were used. A memorandum signed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Aging of the Community Chest and Council 
announced "two new programs of service for and by retirement -age residents 
of Staten Island." Copies were circulated to community leaders. A more 
personalized adaptation was sent to older individuals whenever names could be 
obtained from housing managers, senior center directors, religious leaders, 
and local officials. Posters from the Social Security Administration were 
placed in churches, community centers, drug store's, elevators in apartment 
houses, and in store windows. Each neighborhood was saturated with as much 
visual publicity as possible. 

CSS staff assumed responsibility for the many arrangements and details 
for these meetings — both for the formal program and for the social and informal 
atmosphere in which it was to be conducted. Each meeting was handled indi- 
vidually and concentration was placed on one neighborhood at a time. 

As the older persons arrived at the neighborhood meetings, each one was 
welcomed by a committee representing the sponsoring groups and each one signed 
the guest register. Every program opened with the Social Security presenta- 
tion. This was followed by a report on the volunteer survey. Recognizing the 
need to encourage older persons present to take immediate concrete steps 
toward participation, staff had previously arranged for the volunteer director 
of one selected agency to attend the meeting in order to describe the specific 
ways in which older persons could be used and to convince the group how very 
much they were needed. 
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In some neighborhoods, a choice of more than one placement agency was 
offered. However, even at this early date it was evident that confining 
the presentation to the needs of one agency and stressing the varied oppor- 
tunities it could offer was more effective than developing the general 
concept of the need for volunteers in many settings. In addition, it was 
apparent that a great deal of CSS staff time was required to develop an 
effective program in +he placement agency, and that the two months remaining 
for the exploratory survey precluded careful backup and preparation with 
more than one. 

In January, before any of the neighborhood meetings had been held, CSS 
staff already recognized that no volunteer service by a substantial number of 
individuals would be possible without the provision of transportation. Staff 
therefore requested and received limited funds from CSS for this purpose. 

Since transportation would be practical and economically feasible only if it 
were provided on a group basis, an additional decision was made to recruit a 
number of individuals all of whom could be picked up in one geographic 
location and taken to one agency on a designated day of the week. 

It was natural that Willowbrook State School should become the focus for 
the pilot program because of its size,* its need for a substantial number of 

i 

volunteers, the possibility of individualized placement of a large number on a 
single day, and the variety of opportunities for service. The interest of top 
administration, the outstanding qualities of the director of volunteers, the 
competence and availability of supervisory staff, and the ability and 



*6000 beds, later reduced to 55CO. 
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willingness of the School to provide lunch and meeting space were other 
important and valuable factors. Chartered bus transportation was needed to 
reach Willowbrook because of its inaccessibility by public transportation and 
because the buildings where the volunteers would work were widely separated. 
The fact that CSS could provide this was another advantage: it was in the bus 
that older persons got their first taste of being members of a new group — a 
group of volunteers. 



Tour-and-See Plan 

Arrangements had been made prior to each neighborhood recruitment meeting 
for a tour of Willowbrook by the potential volunteers during the following 
week. 

Weeks before any recruitment meetings were held the staff of the senior 
centers was brought on a tour in order to create a receptivity to the program 
and to counteract the community’s negative attitudes toward Willowbrook State 
School. These attitudes grew out of the fact that retardation in itself can 
be unattractive and even frightening; that the institution had received 
adverse publicity because of previous overcrowded conditions; and that 
although it was on the Island, it was not viewed as a local agency because 
it served a widely drawn population. If the senior center directors and other 
leaders working with older persons had not been convinced that service at 
Willowbrook would be important and valuable , they might have discouraged their 
members from participating. 
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At the meeting, after the volunteer director had described the Willow- 
brook program and its need for volunteers, CSS staff asked those who wanted to 
visit to sign up for the tour to see for themselves how and where they could 
be used. There was no commitment to become a volunteer. A bus would pick 
them up at the senior center or agency in which the meeting was held. The 
business of the meeting was thus completed. However, during the refreshment 
period that followed, CSS staff arid the volunteer director talked to indi- 
viduals on an informal basis to encourage their personal participation. 

In essence this was the format of each of the neighborhood recruitment 
meetings. Attendance ranged from 50 to 200 at each of five such meetings and 
resulted in two tours by a total of 55 potential volunteers. Plans for each 
bus tour had been worked out in careful detail with the volunteer director at 
Willowbrook in order to present activities that would be appealing to older 
persons. Because the population whom the institution serves is not only re- 
tarded but physically handicapped and often unappealing , it was vital that 
volunteers should see and understand exactly where their services could be 
used. Therefore, the tour emphasized these spots and enough of the institu- 
tion to clarify its purpose and aim. 

It was important to consider the sequence as well as the content of the 
tour in which potential volunteers would see and learn about Willowbrook. 
Thus, they were taken first to see those activities which would be most 
familiar to them— and probably most appealing- -such as the sewing rooms and 
the occupational therapy shops where arts and crafts were being taught to the 
residents. But it was agreed by all those involved in the planning that the 
toxu* should include the children* s wards despite all their apparent 
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difficulties, and these areas were visited at the conclusion of the morning. 

After the tour the group was. served a hot lunch in a staff dining room. 

At the group meeting held after lunch in the same room, those who were 
interested were asked to sign up for service and to give both a first and a 
second choice of assignments. It was announced that group transportation 
would be provided regularly if a sufficient number of older persons was 
recruited to serve every week. The program would start no later than two 
weeks hence, on the same day of the week as the tour. Pickup would be made 
at the location where the original community meeting had been held. 

Twenty to 30 individuals attended each tour and it was hoped that 15 
to 20 volunteers would enroll for the initial group which could then be used 
as a nucleus, with additional volunteers to be added as interest spread in the 
community. As it turned out, a total of 23 living in two different neighbor- 
hoods signed up for volunteer service . The bus made a stop at one location in 
each of these neighborhoods, and this combined group formed the core of the 
Monday Willowbrook volunteers. 

After the tour, during the same week, the Willowbrook director of volun- 
teers or a CSS staff member or both met with each volunteer who had agreed to 
serve. The interviews were held in the housing project or the senior center 
in the neighborhood in which the older person lived. At these meetings 
assignments were confirmed on the basis of staff knowledge of available open- 
ings and the preferences of the specific volunteer. 

What had started 'as an exploratory survey was in fact becoming an 
operational program. Volunteers really had been recruited; they were 
ready to go to work; a program was about to be launched. 
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The Pilot Program: Volunteering at Willowbrook 

On Monday, March 7, 1966, once-a-week service was initiated at Willow- 
brook, with 23 older adults participating--seven men and 16 women. Shortly 
after 9 a.m. they reported at two of the senior centers located in the areas 
where the recruitment meetings had been held, and a chartered bus, with the 
CSS staff member aboard, conveyed them to Willowbrook. On that first Monday, 
each volunteer was taken individually to the department where he had chosen to 
work and to which he had been assigned at the time of his personal interview. 
He was introduced to his supervisor who explained his specific assignment. 

By the end of the morning, the volunteers were at work: 

5 in the sewing room making nightgowns for patients 

4 in the warehouse sorting donated pairs of shoes 

4 in occupational therapy preparing craft materials for 
the patients 

2 in the woodwork shop assisting in carpentry and painting 

1 in the Social Service Department helping process intake 
records 

7 were in direct patient services: 

3 men in the adolescent boys* game room teaching and 
playing games with the patients 

2 in the baby building serving as weekly "grand- 
parents" to four selected children needing 
individual attention 

1 with a group of blind adolescent girls, singing, reading, 
and teaching simple handwork 

1 in the children's building as a teacher aide with 
a small special class 
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At 12:15 they all gathered for lunch, followed by group discussion and 
informal reporting on individual assignments. The comments reflected a sense 
of accomplishment and satisfaction. CSS staff noted with pleasure that 
attendance was maintained at a high level during the first several weeks --and 
indeed some new recruits were added. 

By May 31 > as a result of continuing follow-up of those who had taken a 
tour but had not originally signed up for service, and as a result of recruit- 
ment of friends by the original volunteers, 52 older persons — eight men and 44 
women between the ages of 62 and 80--were serving as regular volunteers at 
Willowbrook. Their satisfaction in what they were doing was reflected in what 
they were saying on the bus, at the noon meetings, and back at their senior 
centers, churches, and housing projects: "I see there is so much help needed 

and so much can be done, and it makes me feel good to be able to help a 
little. ..." "I can’t wait for Monday to come. . . ." "The thought of 
trying to help someone has made me very happy, because I have quite a lot of 
spare time. And the friendship, the joy I receive doing this is very helpful 
to me. . . ." "The supervisors are the loveliest people and so are the 
cafeteria ladies, the chef, and the bus driver. Cod bless them all. . . 

During the spring, CSS considered suspending the program for the summer 
in order to plan systematic next steps, to develop a demonstration project 
proposal and to seek funds to carry out an eirtended program. But the volun- 
teers were dismayed. They did not want to take the summer off. 
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In addition, the Willowbrook director of volunteers wrote CSS expressing her 
pleasure about the program which CSS had made possible. 



Without the bus service which the Community Service Society 
has provided for the senior citizens, the program would 
never have developed. Most of the older citizens do not 
have the physical stamina needed to wait in the wet and cold 
for our very inadequate transportation service, and to take 
the many transfers necessary to reach the School. . . . All of 
the volunteers have been most enthusiastic, except three in- 
dividuals who had to be reassigned because of being overtaxed 
by the children with whom they worked. At present they seem 
to have adjusted quite well. In fact, the only complaint 
that is expressed by all of these people is that they are not 
giving enough hours to the program. . . . The senior citizens 
have also become our ambassadors to the community, and as a 
result of their comments to friends and neighbors, many other 
people have volunteered their services. . . . 



Accordingly, CSS arranged to carry what it called a "holding operation," 
by providing one-day-a-week staff service and transportation for the ensuing 
months. Simultaneously it prepared a proposal for funding to submit to the 
Administration on Aging and sought foundation and individual support for 
a research and demonstration project. For the time being, activities with 
other agencies and recruitment of additional volunteers were held in 
abeyance . 
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III. SERVE IS FORMALLY LAUNCHED 

The exploratory survey which had developed into a testing pilot program 
was inval viable for future planning. The experience obtained during that 
six-month period, as well as the findings of projects conducted elsewhere, 
strongly affected the form and substance of the demonstration project pro- 
posal. The primary objectives still remained, of course, to pinpoint and test 
various methods of stimulating participation of older adults in service to the 
community and of promoting wider community acceptance of the potential contri- 
bution of this age group. 

In order to sustain the momentum generated by the initial pilot program, 
it was necessary to act quickly to prepare a demonstration project proposal, 
obtain CSS formal approval, and seek necessary funds. CSS policy did not 
permit absorption within its operating budget of the total cost of demonstra- 
tion projects and therefore the bulk of the required financing had to be 
sought outside the agency. 

By August 1, 1966, the proposal for a three-year research demonstration 
project on Staten Island for “Older Volunteers in Community Service" was 
submitted for a Title IV grant from the Administration on Aging of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The proposal was also submitted 
to a number of foundations to elicit their interest and support. Members of 
the Committee on Aging, as well as staff, devoted themselves to fund raising 
efforts with the aid of the Society’s Department of Public Relations and 
Support. It was hoped that funding would be assured some time between 
October and December. 
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The broad goal of the proposed project was the creation of a useful and 
satisfying role for older persons through needed and important volunteer 
service in community agencies. An innovative feature was the planned 
utilization of group methods to recruit, place, train and retrain older men 
and women as volunteers. 



The Service Plan 



In brief, the service plan as stated in the original proposal was to 

i 

i 

establish volunteer programs in selected agencies, and to tailor the structure 
of each program to its specific setting. This would involve: 

i 

.... commitment by an agency to develop placement opportunities 
for one or more groups of older adults and to provide 
regular and continued supervision; 

.... organization by the project staff of a group of older adults, 
including recruits from community groups and unaffiliated 
persons, to give service on a regular basis to each agency 
that developed an older adult volunteer group program; 

.... initial involvement of project staff to develop specific 

placement opportunities; to recruit older persons qualified 
; for the available jobs; to be responsible for initial screen- 

ing; to plan, coordinate, and if necessary conduct specialized 
training programs suitable to the selected agency; to help 
retain older persons in volunteer service and insure the maxi- 
mum use of their potential; 

.... reduction of project staff involvement as the volunteer 
program became established and as a plan was developed in 
each agency to ensure continuity. 

The proposal estimated that 200 older men and women would be recruited 
for service during the first year and that 100 more would be added in each 
of the two succeeding years. 
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In November 1966 , approval of an Administration on Aging grant was 
received. Before the close of the year, gifts from private foundations and 
individuals made up the matching amount needed to conduct the demonstration 
project. 

Within another month, suitable office space was leased one block from 
the bus terminal and accessible by public transportation from uil parts of 
the Island. Moving day came in early February. Four staff members to be 
based on Staten Island were employed: two community relations workers, a 

secretary and an office assistant whose efforts would be devoted largely to 
statistical recording and attendance record keeping. Staff also included a 
full-time research specialist from the CSS Institute of Welfare Research. 

The Staff Assistant for Aging (who had been responsible for the exploratory 
survey and the pilot program) was named project director, continuing as a 
permanent member of the CSS staff, but devoting most of her time to the 
development and supervision of the project. Costs for the service aspect of 
the program (not including research) were estimated at some $50,000 annually. 

It was at this time that it became essential to identify the project by 
name, and the word SERVE, an acronym for "Serve and Enrich Retirement by 
Volunteer Experience" became the official title. News announcements and 
feature stories appeared in the local papers, and a fact sheet about the 
project was prepared for distribution primarily on Staten Island. 

Thus SERVE emerged as an independent entity, no longer an official part 
of the Staten Island Community Chest and Council. However, the success of 
this new operation in large degree would depend upon the active cooperation 
of the many social, health, and welfare agencies on the Island. 
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Initial Guidelines for the Demonstration Project 



Certain basic assumptions had been developed by this time which were to 
be the initial guidelines for the operation of the new project. Among these 
were: 



. . . . Interpretation of the potential value of volunteer service 
by the elderly was necessary in order to encourage agencies 
throughout the community to recognize that older persons 
were capable and reliable, that their skills could be used 
effectively in volunteer job assignments, and that they had 
available time which would be used productively for the 
agency and the community as well as for themselves. 

. . . . Agreement with the Brandeis Study that no one project could 
focus simultaneously on two equal goals. Therefore, the 
SERVE program would put major emphasis on meeting the needs 
and interests of older persons rather than on primarily 
meeting the needs of the placement agencies.* It was antici- 
pated that both volunteers and agencies would benefit from 
this approach. 

.... A group approach to volunteer service would be important to 

help create satisfaction for the volunteer and a more effective 
job for the agency. The specific techniques and methods of 
implementing this approach in recruitment, placement, training 
and retention would be worked out as the project developed. 
Literature in the field of aging and social group work, as 
well as actual experience, strengthened this conviction. 

.... Local needs indicated interest in regular service volunteers. 
Therefore the project would seek to involve older volunteers 
in direct service to the community on a weekly or bi-weekly 
basis as contrasted to occasional special events volunteers, 
or short-term volunteers. 

.... Inaccessibility of certain agencies and institutions as well 
as the diminishing strengths of older persons demanded that 
transportation be made available if volunteer activity was to 



^Throughout this report the term "placement agency" denotes an institu- 
tion, agency or community program to which SERVE volunteers were assigned. 
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take place. The importance of making this availability known 
to potential volunteers prior to recruitment had been documented 
by the exploratory program. Actual provision of croup trans - 
portation was the most practical and feasible approach. This 
should not be confused with the simple payment of carfare ’which 
would cover out-of-pocket costs but would not solve the diffi- 
culties in using inadequate and time-consuming public trans 
port at ion. 

Experience during the next three years would reveal many additional 
factors which would provide clues to the most effective techninues of 
recruiting, placing, training and retaining older volunteer's in service to 
the community and would further substantiate the initial conviction that such 
activities represent appropriate and satisfying roles in retirement. 
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IV. GAINING COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

It is obvious that success in recruitm3nt for a volunteer service piogram 
by older persons is essential to the operation of a volunteer program. It is 
perhaps less obvious that a number of activities are required to gain and sus- 
tain community support, to set the stage for recruitment and, subsequently, to 
maintain interest and participation. 

In preparing the foundation for the SERVE program as a whole, as well os 
for each of the SERVE projects in individual agencies, coranunity support ac- 
tivities on three levels were found to be necessary: 

interpretation of the SERVE program in the overall community; 

preparation of placement agencies to help them be ready to 

receive the volunteers; 

development of a direct relationship with those individuals 

and groups vho had access to, and influence upon the older 

person. 



Interpretation to the Cccanunity 

SERVE was predicated on the concept that a total coranunity would benefit 
from a strong program of regular volunteer service by older persons in agencies 
and community programs. Therefore, a springboard for success lay in community 
attitude: an appreciation of the contribution that could be made by older per- 

sons; the need to encourage them to participate more fully in community af 
fairs; the value of increased use of their time, experience and ability in 
volunteer service; and an tinderstanding of the role of SERVE. Efforts to cre- 
ate such an attitude were conducted in a number of ways : 
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.... continuing personal interpretation by SERVE staff of these 
concepts both directly and indirectly to ccirr.unity leaders, 
agency executives and their staffs; 

participation of SERVE staff in all kinds of conmunity 

meetings as speakers about SERVE or about aging- -meetings 
which were not necessarily directed to the older population; 

.... involvement of ntaff as members of various community organi- 
zations so that their experience could be useful to other 
agencies interested in programs for the aging; 

newspaper articles in the local press describing SERVE, its 

goals and purposes and, subsequently, its progress as each 
project was developed; 

.... placement of posters and SERVE brochures--"You are Heeded to 
Serve on Staten Island "--in central places such as the Social 
Security office, libraries, doctors’ offices, senior centers, 
comnainity rooms and elevators in housing projects, local 
stores and banks, hospital clinic waiting rooms, and buses; 

.... regular tours by community leaders of Willowbrock and other 
agencies to see SERVE volunteers in action. 

Other conanunity-wide activities sponsored by SERVE also helped to influ- 
ence c omm unity attitudes and to create a better understanding of SERVE. The 
annual Tribute Day in particular had an important impact. Coniaunity leaders 
from all parts of the Island were invited to the ceremonies which honored 
SERVE volunteers. Here they were able to see the scope and the character of 
the program, the high esteem in which it was held by public officials and its 
importance to the volunteers. 

The SERVE Newsletter, sent four times a year to a mailing list of more 
than 3500 individuals etid agencies* across the nation, described the various 
SERVE programs and included photographs of the volunteers "at work." This 



*As of December 19&9- 
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six-page publication was an important tool in informing the Staten Island ccm- 
munity, as i ell as others, about the range of activities end the variety of 
agencies in which the older volunteers of Staten Island were giving service. 

In the interpretation of the project, staff stressed that SERVE's aim was 
to help individual agencies build and expand their own volunteer programs and 
that in no sense was it in competition with any existing agency. SERVE did not 
recruit for itself, but for established agencies or for special new ccranunity 
programs when the need for such a program was demonstrated. That basic fact 
was constantly enphasized at all conferences, meetings and interviews with 
individuals. 

These activities were essential in the early stages of SERVE when the 
program and its staff were little known. They remained equally important 
later on to interpret new programs as they came into being, and to help sus- 
tain the SERVE image and prestige which became such a significant factor in 
retention. Although they could not be expected themselves to result in direct 
recruitment, they helped to prepare the way for these efforts which were subse- 
quently conducted by SERVE staff. 

Selection and Preparation of Placement Agencies 

Concurrently, steps were taken to persuade community agencies of the value 
of senior volunteers and to select those agencies which would be most receptive 
to, and most capable of, taking on the responsibilities of a SERVE program. 

In selecting such agencies, two requisites had to be satisfied: the 

agency had to have a real and visible need for volunteers, and its administra- 
tive staff had to be ready to conduct a program using a group of older 
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volunteers. In each instance, SERVE staff also evaluated whether the agency 
was able to utilize a number of volunteers on one day in a variety of assign* 
ments. The group did not have to be large and the assignments would be indi- 
vidual, but the concept of placing a selected number on one day so they could 
meet together, be trained together and develop identification as a group was 
the essential core of the SERVE program. 

Once an agency was selected , it was necessary first to explore whether the 
specific assignments available were broad enough to fit the needs and skills and 
to accommodate to the occasional physical limitations of the many older persons 
who might be interested in volunteering. Secondly, it was necessary to help the 
agency work cut these assignments in detail or perhaps to develop new ones. 

Many specifics had to be determined. Was the volunteer director available 
for overall supervision of a SERVE program including participation in the group 
meeting on the assignment day? Was there sufficient space for the group meeting? 
Could the agency provide lunch when volunteers worked through the mid-day hour? 
Would line staff be receptive to volunteer involvement in their areas of respon- 
sibility? If transportation to the selected agency was necessary, an appropri- 
ate arrangement had to be worked out. 

As might be expected, not every agency was able or willing to meet the 
essential requirements of a SERVE program. However, there were many which 
either met the requirements in full, or which, jointly with SERVE staff, 
worked out adaptations that were satisfactory to them without sacrificing the 
needs of the volunteers. 

During the course of the project, these steps were carried out with each 
of the agencies with which SERVE developed a program before volunteers were 
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recruited. Thus, when the time for recruitment come, the prospective volun- 
teers could be told in what agencies their services were needed, what the 
available assignments were, and what provision had been made for transporta- 
tion to and frcm the agency on a regular weekly schedule. 

Reaching Those in Contact with Older Persons 

A third activity involved seeking the support of those individuals who 
were in regular contact with and had influence upon older persons. The coop- 
eration of religious leaders, senior center directors, housing managers, fam- 
ily members of the potential volunteers, physicians, staff of family service 
agencies and the Department of Social Services, Social Security personnel, as 
well as indigenous leaders of older persons’ groups constituted an important 
link in the interpretation of the program and ultimately in the recruitment of 
older volunteers. Tacit approval on their part was not sufficient. Their ac- 
tive involvement and clear expression of interest were needed to help reach and 
affect the individual older person. 

SERVE staff therefore devoted considerable time and effort to the develop- 
ment of relationships with these key persons to inform them about the SERVE 
program in order to elicit their interest and support. Meetings were held with 
individuals and, in addition, special functions were organized to bring groups 
of leaders together. 

One example of this activity was a pastor-layman’s luncheon held at 
Willowbrook State School to show the pilot program in action. Another was an 
individual meeting with the Roman Catholic Vicar of Staten Island in order to 
describe and interpret SERVE. Both of these efforts led to individual contacts 
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with a few local ministers and priests who were subsequently very helpful even 
though the meetings themselves did not result in immediate direct recruitment. 

On the other hand, a meeting with top staff of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Social Services responsible for the operation of the senior centers on 
Staten Island was followed by a session with the local center directors them- 
selves. Here concrete plans were made to involve the older persons with whom 
there directors had personal contact. 

Incorporation of SERVE as One of the Activities 
of an Older Adult Group 

Incorporation of SERVE activities as an integral part of a retiree group 
program on one selected day of the week was an important approach in the devel- 
opment of a SERVE program. Throughout the demonstration period, staff encour- 
aged senior centers, clubs and church groups to include volunteer service for 
others at an outside community agency as part of their regular activity sched- 
ule, and to provide staff for this as they might for other parts of the program. 

SERVE staff made efforts to select a specific day of the week that would 
be satisfactory to the center director, the church leader or the indigenous 
leader of a retiree group, and that would not conflict with other aspects of 
program. 

It was found that the degree of acceptance of SERVE as an ongoing part of 
a weekly activity program was largely dependent upon the attitude of the club’s 
leadership. When there was resistance and even discouragement — either subtle 
or overt-- the results were similarly discouraging. 

This was equally true in instances where efforts were made to involve a 
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group from an older adult club as a unit maintaining its own identity within 
the SERVE program. Here again, unless leadership provided support for this 
approach, the identity of the retiree group as an entity did not materialize. 

This reaching out — not only to older persons themselves but to those af- 
fecting them most closely- -was an essential factor in convincing older persons 
that their services were needed and that they were capable of making an impor- 
tant contribution to the community. When the feeling of not being needed or 
wanted and the fear of being rebuffed were not counteracted by the encourage- 
ment of those with whom they were in regular contact, these feelings of inade- 
quacy persisted. 

SERVE experience showed that difficulties met in recruitment did not stem 
primarily from unwillingness on the part of older persons to serve. Contrib- 
uting to these difficulties was the absence of the consistent support and en- 
couragement which older persons are apt to look for from those most closely 
associated with them before trying something new. Some leaders feared that 
encouraging their members to participate in SERVE might diminish loyalty to, 
and identification with, their own organizations. Experience proved the oppo- 
site to be true. Where leadership gave its support, participation in SERVE 
not only enriched the program of the senior center or older adult group, but 
actually increased the loyalty and sense of belonging felt by exists members. 
Also, as a result of SERVE’s effort to reach the unaffiliated in each neigh- 
borhood, older persons who joined SERVE as volunteers soon became new members 
of senior centers as well. 

Just as a flexible, cooperative approach to SERVE benefited the placement 
agencies through an enrichment of agency services, so a similar approach on 
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the part of retiree groups and senior centers led to broader satisfaction for 
individual members and a consequent increased sense of affiliation to, and 
identification with these groups. 

***** 

A broad program of conmunity information and education about SERVE was 
essential not only at the start of the project when it was not well known, but 
throughout the entire demonstration period. Gaining support for the program 
from the ccnsnunity at lar^e, from agency executives and their staffs, and from 
those who had constant contact with older persons, laid the groundwork for 
successful recruitment, helped secure placement opportunities, and was essen- 
tial in achieving a high rate of retention of volunteers. 
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V. WHO THE VOLUNTEERS WERE AND WHERE THEY WORKED 

During the three -year demonstration period, 642 men and women were 
enlisted and served actively as volunteers, more than half again as many 
as the 400 projected in the original proposal. Who were these volunteers? 
What were their backgrounds and characteristics? Although the answers to 
these questions are treated in detail in the research section of this 
report,* a summary review is pertinent here as a preface to discussion of 
other facets of the program. 



Characteristics of the Volunteers 



Detailed interviews with most of the volunteers indicated that: 



. . . . they were older than the elderly population of the borough 
as a whole; 

. . . . 17 per cent of the volunteer group were men ; 

. . . . nearly half of the women and one -fourth of the men lived 
alone; 

.... almost two-thirds of the women were widowed, separated or 
divorced, which was almost one -fourth more than comparable 
figures for this age group in the general population; 

.... one -third of the volunteers lived in private dwellings 

which they owned (a characteristic pattern on Staten Island), 
half were apartment dwellers (one -third in public housing) 
and the others lived in single rooms or were residents in a 
home for the aged; 



^Chapter XIV. 
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. . . . socioeconomic status was generally low; the majority of the 
men and wcoen had worked in skilled, semi-skilled or un- 
skilled occupations; 

, . , , about one -third of the volunteers had not completed the eighth 
grade, approximately three -fourths had not finished high 
school, and only a very small percentage had gone to college; 

, . . , health problems were mentioned by approximately one-half of 
the volunteers, but they did not think that these would 
interfere with their giving service; 

. . . . few of the volunteei a had ever done any volunteer work before . 



On the whole, the SERVE volunteers or. Staten Island were older, less 
healthy, less well educated, less prosperous, and less experienced than the 
traditional volunteer. 



Where the Volunteers Served * 

In selecting agencies which would welcome older adults, project staff 
reviewed each request in relation to its appropriateness for older volun- 
teers within the SERVE concept of volunteering, as well as to the needs of 
each agency. This flexible approach led to volunteer placement in 27 
different agencies, and assignment in many different kinds of job opportuni- 
ties. What follows is a description of the relevant characteristics of the 
agencies and programs on Staten Island where SERVE volunteers were placed 
during the project period as well as some of the steps taken in the planning 
and establishment of each SERVE program. They are described in chronological 
order . 



*See Appendix B, SERVE Volunteer Assignments , September 1969. 
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Willowbrook State School - Monday and Thursday Groups 

When SERVE was formally launched in January 1967 one group of 49 older 
volunteers was working on Mondays at the Willowbrook State School for the 
mentally retarded. This was a carry-over of the original pilot program. 
Three years later, at the close of the demonstration project, 189 volunteers 
were working at Willowbrook Mondays, Wednesdays or Thursdays and another 95 
were working for Willowbrook in other settings. 

The nucleus of the Thursday group was drawn from older persons living 
in Mariner’s Harbor Houses, a somewhat isolated low-income housing project 
which had no facilities or activities for its tenants at that time. With 
the cooperation of the housing manager, a group of 15 older volunteers was 
recruited from that project and the neighboring area to give regular service 
at Willowbrook on Thursdays. 

At the time that the pilot program started at Willowbrook, the primary 
need of the agency was for volunteers who could be assigned on a one-to-one 
basis to some of the retarded babies. The long rows of cribs in these 
enormous wards contained many youngsters who could, benefit from the stimulus 
and warmth of a closer and more relaxed relationship than overburdened staff 
could possibly find time to give. There was hope of some improvement for 
many of these children if they could receive more personal attention. 

However, when project staff and, subsequently, prospective volunteers 
went on preliminary tours of the institution, it was evident that it would 
be difficult to recruit primarily for this assignment. Therefore, other 
service opportunities were offered initially, in such areas as sewing 
garments and preparing occupational therapy materials, as well as one-to-one 
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relationship with residents. Later on, as the volunteers became familiar with 
the institution and the residents, they began to see the need for, and felt 
able to establish, personal relationships themselves. And so, direct assign- 
ments with babies and toddlers --and with older children and adults as well-- 
could be made more easily. 

As a matter of fact, it was not long before project staff noted that 
older persons had less difficulty in facing retardation in a fellow human 
being than do many younger persons, both lay and professional. ' The lifetime 
experience of these older adults seemed to create an empathy with gross 
handicaps which a younger population might find hard to tolerate . 

Simultaneously, an unanticipated benefit resulted from the non-direct 
service assignments. The mere presence of the volunteers, even when they 
were in the sewing rooms or in the occupational therapy shops, led to 
informal relationships which had real significance. Few of the residents 
of the school, including the children, received personal visits from family 
or friends. . Therefore, whether the specific assignment was feeding a small 
baby, caring for a youngster, conducting a school-readiness program for a 
group of blind retarded teen-agers, or simply working side-by-side with an 
adult resident in the sewing room or repair shop, the residents appreciated 
and responded to the warmth and concern conveyed by each volunteer. He was 
a representative of the outside world and his presence indicated his personal 
desire to come to Willowbrook and to its residents. Of course, the volunteer 
assigned to one of the small children had a special responsibility and a 
specific goal: through sustained, affectionate, grandmotherly or grandfatherly 

interest to support and stimulate the little one in the struggle of learning 
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how to walk and talk , and to help the child develop in other ways so that he 
might function more adequately and become qualified to enter the more structured 
educational program at the School. 

The pattern followed by SERVE at Willowbrook, which was then followed in 
other agency programs, was to recruit a group of four to 40 volunteers for a 
selected day and to add interested individuals to this initial group. During 
the last year of the project, attendance averaged 50 to 65 at each Monday and 
Thursday session, with a registration of 75 to 80 volunteers on each of these 
days. The rapid increase in enrollment was due not only to continuous staff 
recruitment efforts, but also to the freedom afforded volunteers to invite 
friends to join them on the bus and go to Willowbrook with no commitment on 
the part of the visitor to join the program on a permanent basis. 

The timetable of SERVE volunteers on a typical day at Willowbrook was as 



follows: 



9:00 - 9:30 a.m. 

9:30 - 9:45 " 

9:45 - 12:00 noon 

12:00 - 12:15 p.m. 

12:15 - 12:45 " 

12:45 - 1:45 " 

1:45 

This timetable was 
school bus at half-price 



Pick-up by bus at two specified locations 

Arrival ab Willowbrook and. drop-off at 
assignment locations 

Participation in individual assignments 

Pick-up by bus for lunch at one central 
dining room reserved for use of volunteers 

Lunch- -cafeteria style 

Group meeting 

Departure and drop-off at the two pick-up 
locations 

dictated largely by the availability of a public 
during the hours children were in school. One bus 
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stop was made ^in each of two neighborhoods with no individual pick-ups or 
drop-offs. Additional stops would have lengthened the day, and the number 
of stops would have been difficult to control since a request by one volun- 
teer could not be met without granting the same privilege to all. 

Every one of the Willowbrook volunteers had an individual job to do, 
even though several were assigned to the same area, such as the sewing room 
or baby buildings. This arrangement provided the advantage of specific 
personal responsibility combined with group association. It also guaranteed 
the presence of a sufficient number of volunteers to meet agency needs each 
week and "thus made it unnecessary for a volunteer to notify the agency in case 
of illness or absence. 

Stapleton Folk Dance Group at Willowbrook 

Folk dancing has long been a popular activity with older adults, and the 
class at the Stapleton Senior Center had traditionally considered its dancing 
purely as a source of fun and personal relaxation. However, after encourage- 
ment by SERVE staff, they agreed to give a performance for a group of retarded 
teenage girls and boys at Willowbrook. The response of the young people was 
so enthusiastic, and their invitation to return was so warm and heartfelt, 
that it stimulated the establishment of an ongoing program in which the 
volunteers taught the dances they knew to a selected group of adolescent 
residents. The board of directors of the senior centers provided the services 
of the dance instructor, who also brought records; SERVE arranged for the 
transportation for the group of 10 men and 21 women. 
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As important to the boys and girls as the skills they learned and the fun 
they had were the personal relationships they developed with their volunteer 
visitors. These adolescents eagerly looked forward to every other Wednesday, 
the one-to-one relationship being rare in their institutional lives and yet 
much wanted and needed. The experience was equally gratifying to the volun- 
teers themselves, with the result that several offered to come an additional 
day each week to perform other types of individual service. 

The SERVE folk dance program organized at Willowbrook was an example of 
the use of an already established group which contributed its special skills 
as a group with its own identity recognized and maintained. 

Outside Groups Serving Willowbrook 

Not all of the volunteers serving Willowbrook worked within the walls of 
the institution. A guiding principle of the SERVE program was that older 
people would gain satisfaction and stimulus from going out into the community 
and serving wherever the need was greatest. Nonetheless, it was recognized 
that this degree of involvement was not feasible for all of the older persons 
who might be encouraged to volunteer, who could contribute useful service and 

who would profit from this activity. 

An alternate pattern was represented by a program called Mending-fo r- 
Willowbrook, conducted in one of the senior centers. This grew out of the 
concern of some of the active volunteers at the institution about the 
enormous backlog of mending that never seemed to diminish. The young people 
at the school were hard on their clothing and so, too, were the necessarily 
heavy laundry methods. A Stapleton Senior Center member who was a SERVE 
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volunteer at Willowbrook thought that other members might be willing to help 
out if they could do mending in the Center’s own sewing room two or thre • days 
a week. With the cooperation of the Center staff, Willowbrook and SERVE staff 
made arrangements for the School to send huge bags of worn and torn garments 
to the Senior Center, and later to pick up the same bags filled with mended 
clothing. The Center acquired a second sewing machine specifically for this 
purpose. The program started in January 1968 and, in the next two years, over 
100 bags each containing three bushels of garments had been repaired by 
volunteers, who gave 2,823 hours of service. 

The formation of the Thursday Willowbrook SERVE group drawn from the 
Mariner's Harbor Housing Project and its surrounding neighborhood, contributed 
to the establishment at the housing project of a three -day-a-week senior center 
program under the auspices of the New York City Department of Social Services. 
The SERVE volunteers became active members of the Senior Center after it was 
opened, and they suggested that a SERVE group be formed at the Center so that 
members who were not ready for, or physically able to give service at Willow- 
brook might do some work for the institution. SERVE staff was concerned about 
the many needs of the elderly pe sons living in this low-income, isolated area 
and were convinced that group volunteer participation would enrich their lives. 
They therefore organized a program which subsequently developed into a group 
of 30 to 40 volunteers giving service every week at the Center. Here the 
volunteers prepared motivational materials for Willowbrook, such as making 
scrapbooks to help retarded children learn to differentiate colors, to 
recognize various fruits and vegetables or to understand the different ways 
people travel; and they prepared occupational therapy materials for the use 

ERIC 
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of the residents. In this way SERVE was able to involve additional older 
persons who would not otherwise have been ready to participate in volunteer 
activities. The experience was clearly valuable to them and helped many of 
them to re-establish a sense of belonging to the community. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital 

The U.S. Public Health Service Hospital is known locally as Marine 
Hospital. This large institution primarily serves American seamen and active 
and retired service men and women and their families, although some service 
is available to the general public. For a number of years it has conducted 
a traditional volunteer program consisting chiefly of the Grey Lady Service 
of the American Red Cross. A variety of other organizations have given 
parties or presented programs for the patients on special occasions. 

SERVE staff focused its first efforts on the development of new volun- 
teer opportunities and on encouraging receptivity to the older volunteer. 
Administrative support and the interest and cooperation of many department 
heads enabled SERVE to place volunteers in interesting positions commensurate 

with their ability. 

Here again, the group approach to recruitment and training of SERVE 
volunteers took place only after plans for program structure and content had 
been worked out with care. Five volunteers drawn from an older adult club of 
a nearby Jewish Community Center served as a nucleus. The satisfaction, 
socialization and supportive strength of this small group of volunteers made 
it possible to attract a number of unaffiliated individuals as well as other 
members of their Center. 
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In consonance with the SERVE pattern, each volunteer received an individual 
assignment: as a friendly visitor in an orthopedic ward, giving personal 

attention to children in the pediatric ward, assisting a social worker, 
providing help in the library or the pharmacy, and promoting interest of 
expectant mothers in the outpatient department in attending the prenatal 
classes offered by the health education department. 

Certain problems were encountered in the early stages of developing a 
program at the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital. There was a long 
standing tradition that regular service volunteers had to be official 
members of the American Red Cross unit at the hospital. After a series 
of discussions with administration and staff, it was decided that the 
potential contribution of the older volunteer and the SERVE approach were 
sufficiently significant to warrant the development of a new group of volun- 
teers in appropriate, untried areas of service. 

A second difficulty was that the Volunteer Department believed it would 
be impractical to assign jobs to a group of individuals on only one day and 
would have preferred to divide the first recruits among the five days of the 
week. This was not in keeping with the group concept which SERVE believed to 
be of fundamental importance for older volunteers. Initial recruitment was 
therefore limited to five instead of 10 or 15. It was only later, after these 
five had demonstrated their ability and worth, that service on one day was 
fully accepted, and it was agreed to add a few more volunteers on a gradual 
basis. By the end of the project period, 23 were giving regular weekly service 
on Wednesdays. The support of the administration of the Hospital made this 
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growth possible and before long "the entire hospital staff soon felt pride in 
the SERVE program. 

Sea View Hospital and Home 

Sea View Hospital and Home is a municipal geriatric institution accom- 
modating 900 men and women. Its primary volunteer need was for friendly 
visitors. When SERVE first came to Staten Island, some members of church 
groups were already .visiting individual residents or a ward of patients once 
a month at Sea View. With the advent of SERVE it was possible to increase 
the number through the provision of transportation on a weekly or bi-weekly 
basis, and the volunteers who had been coming once a month were able to come 
more frequently. 

Two kinds of friendly visiting were given. One group of volunteers was 
assigned individually, each one as a "friend" to an aging resident and perhaps 
to a second or third on different wards. The other group chatted with all of 
the patients on a selected ward. A number of volunteers assisted as chapel 
aides and a few were also placed in the clothing department or as shoppers. 

The loneliness of most of the patients and their need for companionship 
were apparent. Because of the importance of, and need for, friendly visiting 
in institutions for the aging, it had been generally thought in the field of 
aging that older persons would be most suitable to serve other older persons. 
However, SERVE staff found that it was more difficult to recruit volunteers to 
work in a home for the aged than anticipated. It became apparent that those 
volunteers who were more responsive to recruitment were older persons who had 
a special and dedicated interest in helping the ill aged stemming from religious 
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Consumer Survey 

In the summer of 1567 , during the early months of the project demonstration 
period, a food price survey was conducted for the Mayor’s Council on Consumer 
Affairs at the request of the Volunteer Coordinating Council of the City of 
New York. SERVE was asked to recruit volunteers from various neighborhoods 
on the Island to do weekly comparison price shopping. ,The information was to 
be gathered on a city-wide basis using a four -page survey form prepared by the 
New York City Department of Markets. SERVE agreed to recruit with the under- 
standing that its major efforts would be directed to attracting older adults 
as volunteers. However, if younger persons responded, they would be included. 

Unlike the previous programs developed by SERVE, this was not neighbor- 
hood-based. For that reason, recruits were sought across the borough. 
Unaffiliated individuals known to SERVE staff were approached. With help 
from the borough-wide Church Women United and the American Association of 
Retired Persons, 37 men and women were enrolled in the survey, many of them 
below the age of 60. In the absence of a Staten Island coordinating agency 
staffed to conduct such a program, SERVE also performed the considerable 
administrative work necessary to carry it through to a successful conclusion. 

Each volunteer did comparison shopping in one or more stores every week 
and then submitted his report on a four -page schedule to the SERVE office. 

Other volunteers collated the reports and forwarded them to the office of the 
Deputy Mayor-City Administrator. He used the data as a part of his daily radio 
broadcasts on food prices and consumer information and education. In all, the 
volunteers submitted a total of 785 individual surveys covering 43 stores in 
14 neighborhoods. 
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The importance of group involvement, identification and in-service 
training along with individual service was underscored by the Consumer Survey 
Program. During the first six weeks of the survey, a number of the original 
recruits dropped out. Although these were largely middle-aged persons, it 
drew staff attention to a basic weakness in the original plan for the program. 
Because of the widespread geographic distribution of the volunteers, it had 
been agreed that after two preliminary orientation and training sessions, each 
individual was to pursue his survey activities independently, and the group 
would not meet again for a few months. This was a mistake. Not only did 
many of the volunteers need guidance during the early stages, they also 
needed an opportunity to share experiences, raise questions, make suggestions, 
and gain a clearer understanding of the relationship of their individual 
surveys to the borough-wide and city -wide programs. 

Subsequently, SERVE held a series of monthly meetings for the consumer 
volunteers at its office, which was convenient to all bus routes. Improvement 
in attitude, understanding, and interest was quickly apparent. Moreover, the 
meetings yielded other constructive results: a revised survey form was issued 

by the New York City Department of Markets, incorporating recommendations of 
the SERVE volunteers; two volunteers represented the group at a Consumer 
Assembly Conference held in Manhattan; two others spoke about their consumer 
activities to an older adult group in Manhattan; a four -page summary of 
findings was prepared and distributed by SERVE, which included a series of 
recommendations growing directly out of the group discussions. Each volunteer 
received a certificate of appreciation from the City of New York, and a 
special citation was given to SERVE. 
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The appeal of this program for retired men was significant. Men comprised 
more than one-third of the active volunteers--a much higher proportion than in 
any other part of the SERVE program. 

When the Mayor's Council on Consumer Affairs was disbanded for re- 
organization purposes, the survey was discontinued. Efforts were made to 
develop a similar type of placement that would retain the interest of this 
corps of concerned, informed volunteers, who were eager to transmit their 
findings to others on Staten Island, to improve conditions, and to learn more 
about other aspects of consumer affairs. Unfortunately, there was no 
immediate opportunity to bring this about . Since the volunteers lived so far 
apart, it was difficult to transfer them as a unit to another SERVE program, 
but a few individual placements were made . 



Mount Loretto - St. Elizabeth's Home 

During the summer of 1967, 18 SERVE volunteers gave six hours on one day 
each week at Mount Loretto - St. Elizabeth's, a residential facility for 
dependent and neglected girls, age six to nineteen, conducted by The Mission 
of the Immaculate Virgin at Mt. Loretto. Each of these men and women gave 
direct service to a " special” girl in order to provide the affection and 
understanding which normally come from close family ties. The young 
residents chosen for this program came from disturbed and broken homes and 
therefore particularly needed to relate to a mature, responsible adult. 

Thus a close relationship was created by the presence of a listening and 
sympathetic ear and by the volunteer’s use of his special skills individually 
with each child or on a small group basis. Activities included story-telling 
sessions, arts and crafts projects, fun-and-game periods, and individual 
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reading assistance. As would members of a family, some of the volunteers made 
themselves useful by sewing name tapes, mending, hemming, and teaching the 
girls how to sew. These latter tasks were carried out in the bright playroom 
where children visited and chatted while the volunteers worked. 

A unique and outstanding feature of the program at St. Elizabeth’s was 
the work with Spanish- speaking girls. The director of the institution 
recognized that young residents of Puerto Rican background needed to be helped 
to maintain their facility in the language and an interest in their culture. 

Six volunteers who' spoke Spanish and were former residents of Puerto Rico were 
recruited for this purpose. The children took particular delight in these 
"grandparents . " 

The interest of the institution in utilizing older persons in a one-to- 
one relationship stemmed from a successful experience it had had earlier 
with six "Foster Grandparents." The contribution of these individuals made 
St. Elizabeth’s aware of the value of expanding this concept and using the 
life experience, wisdom and maturity of older volunteers to enrich the lives 
of the girls. Throughout the summer, lunch was provided by the institution 
and SERVE furnished taxis for the small groups which came from various parts 
of the Island. 

This program was not as successful during the regular school year. After 
the summer vacation the girls were occupied for the major portion of the day. 
The institution would have been glad to have had the volunteers come in after 
school hours to visit with the girls and help with the after-school activity 
programs. They even invited the volunteers to stay through dinner and SERVE 
agreed to provide transportation. However, in the late afternoon when darkness 
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begins to fall, most older persons are anxious to go home rather than to begin 
new activities. For a time one small group of volunteers was brought to St. 
Elizabeth's by taxi, but the late afternoon program did not provide a satis- 
factory experience for most of them. 

These basic difficulties were coupled with a change in administrative 
staff and the transfer to another institution of the staff liaison with the 
SERVE program. In the exigencies of reorganization, there were other 
priorities. The combination of these problems made it impossible to continue 
a strong and growing program. At the conclusion of the demonstration project 
period, some six volunteers were still serving at St. Elizabeth' s during the 
day but the possibility of expanding the program did not materialize. 



American Red Cross Bloodmobile - Berry Houses 

In June 1968, the American Red Cross informed SERVE of its need for 
volunteers to prepare and package medical kits for use in the city -wide 
Bloodmobile Program. In response to this request, SERVE recruited a group 
of 21 older adults from the Berry Houses Senior Center. 

Although members of this Center had been approached earlier regarding 
volunteer service opportunities in agencies and institutions out in the 
community, their reaction, while courteous, had been unresponsive. In this 
case, however, service could be performed in their Center, the need was 
apparent, and the prestige which the American Red Cross might bring to the 
group was appealing. At first, the volunteers (the oldest was a man of 92 ) 
met as a group once a week, for service and group meetings with SERVE staff. 
They derived so much satisfaction from this activity that they asked to give 
a second day of service each week. This SERVE group provided the Red Cross 
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with over 90 per cent of the bloodmobile kits used in the entire city. When 
this assignment had been completed, it became necessary to find additional 
appropriate service projects which could he carried out at the Senior Center. 
As a result, layettes, ditty bags and other articles were prepared for* 
distribution by the Red Cross, clothing was made for Willowbrook, and drums 
(by decorating coffee cans) for its music department. In addition, some 
volunteers offered to help as a SERVE group at the Red Cross office during its 
campaign and at other times of the year as needed. 

Telephone-Line-to-the-Community - TLC 

Telephone -Line -to -the -Community (popularly and properly called TLC by 
the volunteers) was a telephone reassurance program conducted by SERVE. 
Initially viewed as a daily check on the well-being of shut-ins living 
alone— a safeguard that could avert crises or even tragedies--it gradually 
proved to be even more important as a constant source of friendship for the 

isolated. 

TLC grew out of a series of meetings with the executive directors of the 
five family agencies on Staten Island, the Multiple Sclerosis Society and the 
Richmond Social Service Center of the New York City Department of Social 
Services. They indicated that a certain number of their clients would benefit 
by having a telephone friend who would call them daily. 

Names of those in need of this service were provided by the agencies. 

They also assumed responsibility to interpret the TLC plan to those selected 
as potential recipients of calls. The program was limited to agency referrals 
in order to ensure the availability of supportive services where necessary. 
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SERVE staff recruited individual volunteers who made these daily telephone 
calls from their own homes. 

A unique and heartwarming feature of TLC on Staten Island was the active 
participation of several homebound persons with multiple sclerosis. VJhile 
some of these individuals were recipients of calls, several joined the program 
as givers of service and made daily calls to other shut-ins with varied 
disabilities. 

A modification of the original TLC program was developed at the West 
Brighton Senior Center. SERVE installed an additional telephone line at the 
Center for this program and calls were made from there instead of from the 
volunteer* s home. A team of six volunteers was recruited and each member was 
assigned a specific day of the week on which to make 10 calls. Tie same people 
were called each morning by a different volunteer. When new names were added 
to receive calls, a second team was recruited to perform this service in the 
afternoons. As in other SERVE programs, regular meetings were held at which 
volunteers reported on their assignments, exchanged ideas and related their 
experiences. It was interesting to note that both approaches were satisfying 
to callers and recipients alike. 

This program was one of the few efforts undertaken by SERVE in which its 
own staff operated the program directly. This required a great deal of time 
and it would have been both efficient and desirable for an established 
organization, such as one of the family agencies or the New York City 
Department of Social Services, to become the sponsor. As a matter of fact, 
at the end of the project period, the Department of Social Services did 
take on this role in relation to the portion of the TLC program based at 
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the Senior Center, and this became the model for the Telephone Reassurance 
Service conducted, by the Department in other boroughs of the city. 

Services in the Schools - Staten Island Mental Health Society 

The Staten Island Mental Health Society conducts a broad and varied 
program and SERVE became affiliated with two of its activities --Head Start 
and the Reading Volunteer Program. In both instances the nature of the 
volunteer jobs available and the necessary special skills and qualifications 
required placement on a highly selective individual basis. 

In the Head Start program, the greatest need was for individuals who 
could work on a one-to-one basis with the more difficult child or could 
participate with the children in their active physical program. It was not 
easy for SERVE to recruit for this program because the volunteers who lived 
near Head Start lacked the skills and education, to say nothing of the 
physical ability necessary to cope with very active small children. Moreover, 
they often had to subordinate their own ideas about how a child should be 
handled, and this was not easy for them. However, two older adults were 
recruited to work as assistants to the Head Start teachers in preparing arts 
and crafts materials, serving snacks, and doing on-the-spot sewing and 
mending . 

An attempt was also made to recruit volunteers to care for the younger 
siblings of Head Start children while their mothers attended bi-weekly parent 
meetings. However, it proved too much for the volunteers to handle a group 
of 20 children, under the age of three, who had never been together before. 

In the judgment of SERVE, this program would, only have been feasible if 
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Head Start had provided staff and used the volunteers as assistants. This was 
an example of a program in which the service required was both valid and needed 
but did net suit the capabilities of the older adults who were available. 
Efforts to develop this program were therefore discontinued. 

Another area of activity of the Staten Island Mental Health Society 
related to its designation by the New York City Board of Education as the 
agency on the Island responsible for recruiting, training and supervising 
the Reading Volunteer Program in the public schools. As qualified older 
persons became known to the SERVE staff they were referred individually to 
the Mental Health Society, where they were incorporated into the public 
school reading program. 

There were also a number of older persons in tho community who were 
interested in working in the school system but lacked the education required 
for the public school reading program. In cooperation with the school 
officials, an additional avenue of service was developed to place "non- 
academic" volunteers in other areas, such as the school library and the 
nurse’s office. Since these were individual placements, even though 
successful, time did not permit major emphasis on expansion in this 
direction. 

An unmet need on Staten Island with its large Roman Catholic popula- 
tion was the absence of a reading -help program in the parochial schools. 
Recognizing the potential value of such a program, SERVE staff held a number 
of meetings with the District Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of 
New York: City, the Federation of Catholic Mothers’ Clubs on Staten Island and 
selected local school principals and parish priests. The Staten Island 
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Mental Health Society was interested in the proposed program and agreed, as its 
contribution, to conduct the necessary training sessions for volunteers in 
conjunction with SERVE staff. These included a three -day training program and 
a subsequent orientation week prior to direct assignments. This interest and 
cooperation enabled SERVE to launch the first reading volunteer program in any 
parochial school on Staten Island. The program was intended to satisfy an 
expressed need for whi ch no single agency was prepared to take responsibility. 
In addition, it was hoped that a structure would be established to administer, 
maintain and develop the service once it had been initiated — a structure which 
would be under the auspices of the parochial school system, with assistance 
from affiliated church groups. 

By the close of the demonstration project period, 31 volunteers were each 
giving two days a week during school hours in five Roman Catholic schools, 
serving 90 children, and the program was expanding rapidly. During 45 -minute 
sessions, every volunteer worked directly with each of three children 
selected by the school principal and the teachers. Most of the children were 
in the fourth grade but were reading at the second grade level. Here, once 
again, the personal interest generated by the one-to-one relationship was the 
single most important factor which stimulated progress in the children. 

It was the community -wide scope of the program and the expectation that 
it would become an integral part of the parochial school system that influ- 
enced SERVE staff at the outset to make an exception to its us ual program 
structure by offering placement to volunteers of all ages. At first younger 
individuals responded much more quickly to recruitment efforts than did older 
ones. This was due in part to the sponsorship of the Federation of Catholic 
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Mothers’ Clubs, largely made up of mothers of school-age children. In general, 
the younger volunteers had more years of formal education than had the older 
residents of Staten Island, particularly those in the neighborhoods of the 
selected schools. However, the age level of the volunteers gradually increased 
as the program progressed, due to special efforts of SERVE staff to reach 
older persons and to encourage their participation. Absenteeism was much 
higher among younger volunteers than in the older group, whose attendance 
record was excellent. The coordinating responsibilities of a group of four 
to eight volunteers in each school tended to be assumed by the more senior 
volunteers, both because they were always present and free to give the 
necessary extra time and because of their added maturity and experience. 

At the close of the project period, efforts were continuing to have the 
parochial school system take over the program, but this had not yet been fully 
effective . 
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Book Restoration Project 

More than 6,000 discarded books were repaired by a group of 12 SERVE 
volunteers and then distributed to hundreds of children living on Staten 
Island who had no books of their own. This project was suggested by the 
administrator of the Richmond Social Service Center of the New York City 
Department of Social Services and it developed into a cooperative effort by 
SERVE and the Department. The work was done in the SERVE office every Tuesday 
and Thursday with a volunteer in charge. An active and a retired librarian 
from the local library conducted training sessions. No-longer-needed books 
were donated from a variety of sources including public libraries, school 
libraries, and individuals. The books were all intact but required cleaning, 
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mending and the blocking out of library identification marks. All necessary 
supplies for repairs were provided by the Staten Island Community Chest and 
Council. Once the books were ready, they were picked up by various agencies 
and institutions, which gave them to the children. 

This activity not only was appealing hut proved of particular value in 
attracting the non -affiliated individual and introducing him to a group 
experience . 

Eger Home 

Early in the demonstration project, a few of the 48 residents of Eger Home 
were recruited to serve as volunteers at Willowbrook where they were brought 
by taxi once a week to join the Monday group. SERVE staff believed that volun- 
teer involvement in outside community service would be valuable for residents 
of homes for the aged, even for those who were more advanced in years and not 
as strong as their contemporaries living in the community. Unfortunate 3 y , a 
number of months after the small group was organized., one of the leading volun- 
teer residents suffered an incapacitating stroke and, as a result, the motiva- 
tion of the others was diminished and the small group eventually discontinued 
active service at Willowbrook, It was not until a year later that a new 
pattern of volunteer service emerged with the enthusiastic support of the 
Eger Home staff. 

In the new undertaking, SERVE volunteers from the community were asked to 
participate in a dual role , simultaneously as friendly visitors to residents 
and as co-workers with them in joint community service projects. Fifteen 
SERVE volunteers recruited from church groups became active at the Eger Home. 
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They were joined by 25 re si dents- -some of whom were physically handicapped-- 
or half of the resident body. Working together every Tuesday afternoon, the 
SERVE volunteers from the community and from the Home engaged in a variety of 
service projects. Some knitted and sewed for Willowbrook children and for 
Red Cross activities. Others prepared material for the occupational therapy 
department of the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital; still others sewed for 
the annual Family Fair of the Mental Health Society. Some of the residents 
were blind but they could and did wind wool to be used for rug-making at 
institutions. In this program, another dimension was added to the concept 
of friendly visiting, in which the visitors became associates of the Eger Home 
residents in volunteer services that benefited the community. 

Office Volunteers 

Nearly every community has branch offices of national organizations as 
well as local agencies which need volunteer help, particularly during their 
campaign season or in preparation for special events. Although placement of 
volunteers for single occasions and spot jobs or for limited periods of tine 
did not conform to the usual SERVE pattern, repeated requests from a number of 
offices led staff to attempt to respond to this need. 

During the project demonstration period older persons were recruited as 
office volunteers for the American Cancer Society, March of Dimes, Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, American Red Cross, the Community Chest and Council, the 
Department of Health, and for the SERVE office as well. This effort proved 
to be of great value both to the agencies which asked for service and to SERVE. 
It provided an opportunity to introduce the SERVE program to new volunteers, 
many of whom might not have been ready initially to commit themselves to weekly 
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service on a long range basis. It also made it possible to offer an additional 
placement to SERVE volunteers who had indicated interest in giving service more 
than one day a week. Furthermore, a few projects, such as the school reading 
program, were active only part of the year, and some of these volunteers were 
anxious to receive additional assignments during their "off" months. 

The agencies which used volunteers for short-term responsibilities soon 
recognized their skills, adaptability, reliability and enthusiasm. Several 
agencies found new ways in which the volunteers could be useful in year- 
round service and, as a result, SERVE groups were established in four agency 

offices, including that of SERVE itself. 

In those agencies in which volunteers were needed for time -limited 
assignments, SERVE staff arranged to transfer them individually or as a group 
from one office to another as seasonal needs required. 

Individual Placements 

A number of persons were recruited for Staten Island agencies which 
requested one, two or three volunteers with specific skills to perform a 
special function. SERVE staff hoped that when the value of the older volun- 
teer was demonstrated, the initial placement would expand into a SERVE group 
program. 

At the Lakeview Home for unmarried mothers, one elderly woman was 
assigned to serve in a friendly visiting role to one of the young pregnant 
mothers who had no family or friends to turn to during this difficult period. 
At Staten Island Aid for Retarded Children a piano accompanist was recruited 
as well as a man who helped the youngsters develop a garden on the school 
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grounds. At the Bethlehem Children* s Home, several men repaired and maintained 
the bicycles and supervised their use in the after-school activity program. 

It was apparent that where agency staff was willing to explore new ways 
of using volunteers on a single day, and to provide supervision, SERVE groups 
could be developed. The office volunteer program, in which individuals had 
been recruited initially to meet specific requests from agencies, resulted in 
a number of SERVE group programs. The same might have been true for the 
agencies referred to above, but circumstances prevented this: sufficient 

volunteer opportunities were not available either on a single day or on a 
continuing basis; there was no agency staff to supervise the volunteers; the 
small number of individual volunteers did not warrant group transportation 
and SERVE policy did hot permit payment for taxis for individual volunteers; 
the SERVE staff time required was better used in the development of larger 
programs . 

***** 

The placement- agencies which worked with SERVE during the demonstration 
period varied widely in size, in purpose and goals, in specific need for 
volunteers, and in the kinds of tasks they were in a position to assign to 
volunteers. 

What became evident during these three years on Staten Island was that 
volunteer assignments were not as readily available or as appropriate as they 
might have been. Therefore it was necessary for SERVE staff to work contin- 
uously with agency personnel at all levels, in order to influence them to 
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modify traditional patterns of volunteer service, to develop additional 
volunteer opportunities, to recognize the value of placing a group of volun- 
teers on one day and to find a role for the non -traditional volunteer. All of 
this was a time -consuming but essential responsibility of SERVE staff. 

The effort was worthwhile. Those agencies which were, or became, 
committed to the use of the older volunteer found that they as agencies 
reaped significant benefits through the strengthening of their programs and 
the broadening of their services. 
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VI. RECRUITMENT TECHNIQUES 

No direct recruitment could have been effective for any SERVE program 
unless efforts had been initiated --and constantly continued--to assure 
community receptivity, to select placement agencies and prepare them to re- 
ceive the volunteer, and to establish a relationship with the network of 
individ ual s in contact with the older person. Once these steps had been set 
in motion and were under way, direct recruitment activities could draw from 
the support they engendered. Thus they were more likely to succeed. 

From the beginning, SERVE recognized that traditional recruitment tech- 
niques had to be adapted in order to reach the elderly and to encourage, 
persuade and convince them that they were really needed and wanted. Over the 
three -year period, SERVE staff experimented with a number of recruitment tech- 
niques using them independently and in various combinations, using some in the 
early stages of development, some later, and some during the entire project 
period, but always with great flexibility. Each technique was adapted to the 
particular needs of the placement agency and to the characteristics of the 
potential volunteers. Whenever possible, however, the objective was to recruit 
a group of volunteers to work on one selected day of the week in one specific 
agency in individual assignments. 

Because of the interrelationship and interdependence of SERVE recruitment 
techniques, it is difficult to separate them and present each one as an indepen- 
dent operation. However, for purposes of clarity they will he presented in two 
general categories: How a SERVE group was started initially , and How an 

established SERVE group was expanded . Although each technique is described 
under one of these two headings, it is important to bear in mind that none of 
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them was necessarily limited to one aspect of recruitment. Rather, patterns 
that were successful in one instance were adapted to fit new recruitment needs 
as they arose. 



How a SERVE Group Was Started 

In reviewing how SERVE groups were started, it was found that volunteers 
were recruited for three types of programs: those to be conducted in a 

community agency outside the immediate neighborhood, those to be located in a 
neighborhood facility, and those whose community -wide nature required volun- 
teer activity in various locations. 

It was natural that, initially, recruitment activities revolved around 
efforts to interest a nucleus of older persons from an already established 
organization — a senior center, an older adult club, or a church, as well as to 
recruit unaf filiated older persons from that neighborhood. The reasons for 
seeking a group base were threefold. First, it was necessary to reach an 
audience in order to arouse interest in volunteering, and the only way to 
accomplish this was to talk to an organized group and from that base to seek 
out the unaffiliated. Second, group transportation and economic considerations 
necessitated the recruitment of a large group rather than small units initially. 
Third, formation of a SERVE group composed solely of unaffiliated and unrelated 
individuals would have been both difficult and time consuming. 
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Tour-and-See Plan 

The recruitment technique which proved most successful, not only during 
the first year of the project but also as new SERVE programs were initiated in 
different agencies, was the Tour-and-See plan. As described more fully in 
Chapter II, this consisted of a number of recruitment activities leading to a 
neighborhood recruitment meeting planned by SERVE staff , in cooperation with 
local organizations, and was followed one week later by the Tour-and-See visit 
to one selected agency by a group of potential volunteers. 

The Tour-and-See technique was, of course, undertaken only after agencies 
had been selected and assignments developed there . Only then was the next 
step taken, to determine the organizations through which contact could be made 
with older persons in the selected neighborhood-- senior centers, church 
groups, special interest clubs, retiree organizations. Then it was necessary 
to try to assess the interests and background of the target group, and to 
highlight those needs of the agencies which were likely to be most appealing 
and to evoke the greatest response. 

In order to draw attendance for the neighborhood recruitment meeting, it 
was necessary that the program not focus exclusively on volunteer service. As 
the pilot program had demonstrated, this was especially important when appealing 
to older persons who had never volunteered before. A volunteer recruitment 
meeting advertised as such would never have attracted a large group. In each 
meeting, therefore, an effort was made to present a program of interest and 
appeal to older persons. In some, a speaker was invited to talk about social 
security, health, Medicare, or nutrition. Others took the form of social teas 
or musical programs. In a number of instances, a party was held on a holiday 
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or in honor of a neighborhood leader . Such programs were more apt to draw 
large audiences and thus ensure that many persons would hear about the avail- 
able volunteer opportunities. At each of these functions a portion of the 
program was devoted to the SERVE story and to an appeal to those present to 
Tour -and -See an agency to which they might wish to give service. This was all 
carefully planned in advance . 

The Tour-and-See technique was best suited to the formation of groups in 
institutions and hospitals — Willowbrook State School, Sea View Hospital and 
Home , the United States Public Health Service Hospital— where 10-20 or more 
individ ual s could be used on one day and where the activities were visible. 
However, it was adapted to other kinds of settings, and proved useful in 
starting a new group in the same agency on a different day or in forming a 
grna.1 1 group that could be added to the original core group . 

Multiple Tour 

Various adaptations of the Tour-and-fee technique were tried. One which 
proved less productive than others was a tour to three institutions on one day 
(Willowbrook, Sea View and a public school) . The intention was to offer the 
potential volunteer a choice of placement opportunities, because it was 
expected that different individuals would be attracted to different kinds of 
agencies. However, what proved to be important was a choice of assignments 
rather than of agencies, and it turned out that the visit to three agencies on 
one day presented too many alternatives. As a result, few individuals were 
recruited, even though members of the group said they found the tour interesting 
and informative. This was additional evidence that an appeal for several 
agencies or for volunteering in general was much less effective than 
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concentration upon the needs of one agency. The older persons SERVE reached 
were more responsive to an appeal which was specific rather than broad and 
which gave visible evidence of a real and immediate need for their service. 



Recruitment Through Recommendation of Neighborhood Leaders 

In agencies where the needs were valid bat not as visible, other recruit- 
ment techniques were necessary. One pattern was to form a group by recruiting 
individuals who had been recommended by neighborhood leaders. For example, 
when it came time to recruit for Eger Home, SERVE staff called pastors of a 
number of churches in a local neighborhood and asked each one for the names of 
six individuals who might be encouraged to become friendly visitors. SERVE 
staff then contacted each of these individuals by letter and by telephone and 
invited him to a recruitment gathering or tea with the hope of forming a SERVE 
group. Response was better when the pastor personally encouraged the partici- 
pation of those persons whom he had recommended, and less so when he did not. 

Recruitment of a Special Interest Group as a Group 

Another way of starting a SERVE group was to recruit a special interest 
group as a group to contribute its interest and skills in service to others. 
Thus, it will be recalled that individual members of the folk dance group of 
the Stapleton Senior Center were recruited as a group to teach the dances they 
knew to adolescents at Willowbrook. 

A variation of this occurred when a group from a local church was re- 
cruited to serve at Willowbrook. Although they had not functioned as a 
special interest group at the church, they wished to remain together in one 
activity rather than to select individual assignments, and chose the sewing 
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room of the school as their area of service. 

Forming the Unaffiliated into a SERVE Group 

In the formation of all new SERVE groups, efforts were made to attract 
unaf filiated and hard-to-reach older adults and incorporate them as an 
integral part of the original nucleus. In a few instances, attempts were made 
to create a new SERVE group composed entirely of unaffiliated older persons. 

It was found that many of the elderly individuals living in the same neigh- 
borhood — even in a single housing project --were unknown to each other. 
Therefore, techniques were adapted to work toward a recruitment meeting which 
would create a common interest in volunteering among unrelated individuals 
living in one small geographic area. 

One such successful effort was the SERVE recruitment for the Thursday 
Willowbrook group formed from among older tenants (and their neighbors) living 
in the Mariner's Harbor housing project. As a first step, an invitation was 
sent by the housing manager to all the older tenants to attend a social get- 
together to discuss the kinds of community activities in which they might wish 
to participate. Invitations to this party were also extended to other persons 
living in the neighborhood. A total of 145 older persons received invitations; 
63 attended; and 18 signed up for the Tour-and-See day the following week. 
Surprising as it may seem, few of the 15 who actually became the nucleus of the 
Thursday group had known each other before. A similar attempt, in a smaller 
church- sponsored housing development, led to the recruitment of five indi- 
viduals for two different agencies, but did not result in the development of a 
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Current SERVE Volunteers as a Nucleus for a New SERVE Group 

Direct appeals were occasionally made by SERVE staff at the meetings of 
existing SERVE groups, telling volunteers who had already expressed interest 
in giving an additional day of service about the need for volunteers at 
another agency. These announcements were also made to determine if some of 
the volunteers had friends who were not already active but who might be 
interested in the new program. Mainly, this technique was used in recruiting 
for the 'office volunteers and for other short-term needs. In each instance, 
SERVE made efforts to have them come together on the same day each week so that 
the volunteers could become a functioning SERVE group. 

School volunteers, who were available during the summer months, and others 
who had completed short-term assignments— for instance on the March of Dimes 
campaign --were recruited by SERVE staff for new programs, such as the Book 
Restoration project, or were placed in ongoing SERVE groups. Unaffiliated 
older persons were recruited individually and then brought together to join 
with the others. 

Neighborhood Recruitment for a Neighborhood-based Activity 

- As SERVE developed, it became evident that some older persons were 
neither rea'dy nor able to move out to the community to give service to others. 
However, it appeared that they might be encouraged to give regular ongoing 
service if the activity were made easily available . This was particularly 
true of the more frail and less physically able. In other instances, certain 
types of production activities could best be carried. out in a neighborhood 
center because groups of older persons were accessible and supplies and equip- 
ment could be brought to them. 
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SERVE encouraged the development of such groups if they evolved out of 

real community need, even though primary emphasis was to motivate older persons 

to give service to others at the agency being served. To ensure that the 

neighborhood-based activity would conform to the SERVE concept of volunteer 

service, a number of principles were established: 

the activities undertaken had to be for the benefit of an outside 
■■■’ agency and could not be for the benefit of the sponsoring group or 
the individual members of that group; 

.... the volunteers recruited should be ready to give service on the same 
day of each week at one set time and for one or more specified 

organizations ; 

the SERVE activity should be in a designated, room within the spon- 
soring facility set aside for the exclusive use of the SERVE 
volunteers at that time; 

there should be regular group meetings with SERVE staff and the 

group should become part of the total SERVE program. 

Recruitment of a Senior Center Group 

The senior centers operated by the New York City Department of Social 
Services in public housing projects were a natural focal point for recruitment 
of older volunteers. It was to these groups that SERVE first turned in 
recruiting for volunteers to work at agencies outside the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Subsequently, when needs arose for neighborhood-based activities, it 
was just as natural to develop them in these areas where older persons lived, 
where facilities were available, and where interest in SERVE already existed. 

One of the first groups to be established at a senior center was in 
response to the request from the American Red Cross for preparation of 
bloodmobile kits to be distributed throughout New York City. This immediate 
need posed the question of how a substantial number of persons could be 
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recruited quickly. SERVE staff approached the Berry Houses Senior Center staff 
asking to speak to the members at one of their regularly scheduled meetings. 

The importance of this program was explained to the Center staff beforehand to 
elicit not only their interest, but their active cooperation and support. At 
the Center meeting when the SERVE staff requested volunteer help for the Red 
Cross, this appeal was translated into Italian by the Senior Center director 
so that it could be understood by all. Unlike an earlier attempt to interest 
the group in volunteer service in the outside community, this time the Center 
members responded to the emergency and to the fact that they could volunteer 
within walking distance from their homes. 

On the other hand, the formation of the Mending -for-Willowbrook group at 
the Stapleton Senior Center resulted from the interest of an active Willowbrook 
SERVE volunteer who was a member of the Center and saw the great need for 
additional help with mending for the institution. She, together with other 
Willowbrook volunteers, believed that a number of senior center members would 
help if the mending were brought to the Center, and they assisted in the direct 
recruitment of a nucleus of new SERVE volunteers who participated regularly in 
this program. 

Another SERVE group, located at the Mariner’s Harbor Senior Center, was 
formed as a result of SERVE staff awareness of the needs of the older tenants 
in this low-income housing project and their inability or lack of readiness 
to move out into the larger community. SERVE staff sought suitable volunteer 
service activities which could be conducted at this Senior Center. Recruitment 
efforts were undertaken jointly by the SERVE staff and volunteers active in 
other parts of the SERVE program. 
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Still another center-based activity for which recruitment efforts were 
undertaken was that part of the Telephone -Line -to-t he -Community program in 
which teams of SERVE members were formed to call the homebound elderly from 
the West Brighton Senior Center. Recruitment activities included announcement 
at senior center meetings of the need for neighborhood callers, personal 
contact with members recommended by local leaders and requests to SERVE 
volunteers living in the neighborhood to interest any friends who they 
thought would be suited to this particular assignment. 

Formation of a SERVE Group in a Home for the Aged 

At the Eger Home, recruitment of the elderly residents grew out of the 
presence of SERVE volunteers from the outside community who came to the Home 
on a given day of the week as friendly visitors. They encouraged the residents 
to become SERVE volunteers themselves in a joint project of service conducted 
at the Home for an outside agency. Although initially only a few residents 
were recruited, others became interested a,s they watched their friends par- 
ticipate in the sewing and craft activities with the SERVE volunteers. By the 
time the project period was over, half of the 48 residents were themselves 
SERVE volunteers preparing materials one day a week at the Home for the U.S. 
Public Health Service Hospital and for Willowbrook in cooperation with their 
"friendly visitor" SERVE volunteers. 

Community -wide Recruitment for Programs in Several Locations 

Neighborhood, recruitment obviously would not have been appropriate for a 
program that needed individuals living in all parts of Staten Island. Methods 
had to be devised to reach persons living in many localities and to sti m u l ate 
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a common interest in one borough -wide program. 

An example of the community -wide approach was the recruitment for the 
parochial school reading volunteer program in several widely separated schools. 
SERVE staff participation in neighborhood meetings, follow-up of individual 
names, personal recruitment by lay church leaders, and broad community publicity 
were all focused toward a special event which served as the culmination of 
specific recruitment efforts. 

SERVE staff addressed the borough -wide Federation of Catholic Mothers’ 

Clubs of Staten Island as well as its local affiliates to stimulate interest 
in the reading-help program. Volunteers were needed with a high school degree 
or its equivalent who could serve two mornings each week and who would take 
part in an intensive preliminary training course. Announcements in church 
bulletins proved to be the most effective means of reaching individuals who 
were willing to serve their neighborhood church school. Announcements by the 
clergy at Sunday morning services also were productive. SERVE staff invited 
those who responded to a pre -orient at ion tea at the SERVE office one week before 
the training course was to begin. 

It was important to set a date for a special event to which recruitment 
efforts could be geared. This, in reality, was an adaptation of the Tour-and- 
See technique since it provided an opportunity for potential volunteers to 
learn about the program before committing themselves to serve. This approach 
provided a gratifying number of volunteers. Because of the community -wide 
nature of the appeal and the community -wide co-sponsorship of the program, 
recruits of all ages were accepted. Initially, the response was greater from 
younger persons perhaps because more of them met the educational requirements. 
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Community -wide recruitment was also illustrated by the Consumer Survey, 
which offered just one assignment-comparison shopping--in all the neighborhoods 
of Staten Island. Recruitment was initiated by approaching two borough-wide 
organizations, the newly formed chapter of the American Association of Retired 
Persons (AARP), and Church Women United. 

Efforts were made to interest the AARP in taking on this activity as a 
project of their organization, but this did not materialize. Nevertheless, 
during the demonstration project period a number of their members became 
active SERVE volunteers in a variety of programs. 

Recruitment activities were also directed at reaching church members in 
various neighborhoods through the officers of Church Women United. They 
asked the presidents of their auxiliaries for the names of individuals who 
might wish to volunteer. SERVE staff then wrote to the recommended individuals 
and subsequently telephoned them. Basically, this was a campaign of individ- 
ualized recruitment with the sanction of a membership organization. While it 
absorbed a great deal of staff time, in this instance it was warranted because 
of the need to reach out to all geographic areas. 

Expanding an Established SERVE Group 

As each SERVE program became established, it then was important to add 
individual volunteers or small groups of three to five persons to the original 
nucleus. Efforts in this direction were primarily conducted through reaching 
unaffiliated older persons, through follow-up on earlier contacts, through the 
use of active SERVE volunteers as recruiting agents and through special events 
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Reaching the Unaffiliated Individual 

Volunteers were constantly sought to strengthen and expand SERVE groups. 

At the same time, the very existence of such a group made it easier to attract 
an unaffiliated and perhaps isolated older person. Personal contacts by SERVE 
staff represented the heart of these efforts. Selective list-building was an 
important preparatory step. Names were obtained from local pastors, housing 
managers, social service departments of hospitals, family service agencies and 
from active volunteers. Sometimes these sources gave the names of persons who 
rarely left their apartments and therefore might be particularly receptive to 
a personal invitation. 

SERVE staff soon found that for an unaffiliated person volunteering 
represented an opportunity not only to give service but also to become a 
member of a group of peers and thus to make new friendships. The need for 
companionship appeared to be as great, and as fundamental, as the need to 
serve others and the appeal of joining an already functioning group facilitated 
recruitment. 

A few homebound multiple sclerosis patients became an unexpected source 
of unaffiliated individual volunteers. When asked if they would like to re- 
ceive calls through the TLC program, some said that they would like to help 
and to become volunteers themselves. They were then recruited as SERVE 
callers to other homebound patients. 
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Follow-up on Earlier Contacts 

In order to add new members to an existing group, SERVE staff followed up 
all individuals with whom there had been an earlier contact. These included 
those who had attended recruitment functions or tours but had not signed up to 
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volunteer, those whose original assignment was short-term and had been 
discontinued, and those who had dropped out of the program. Every effort was 
made to ensure that no person who might he willing to serve would he lost. 

Over the course of the project, all these individuals were followed up by 
telephone calls, by individual letters, as well as by invitations to attend 
special recruitment events. The eight-page SERVE Newsletter which described 
the various programs was also sent to a number of them for a limited time. 

On a number of occasions, staff went back to the local neighborhood from 
which a SERVE group had previously been recruited in order to form an addi- 
tional small group which could be added to the existing one. Thus, when the 
Thursday group from the Mariner's Harbor area was started at Willowbrook State 
School, other smaller groups were recruited to augment it from the Catholic 
Senior Guild, from one or two neighborhood churches, and from among unaffiliated 
persons. 

Speaking at Meetings Under Other Organizational Auspices 

Whenever possible , SERVE staff asked for the opportunity to speak at local 
meetings at senior centers and other retiree groups. However, when SERVE 
began, there were only seven older adult groups on Staten Island. Two offered 
five -day -a-week programs. The others were one- or two-day -a -week clubs and one 
met monthly. Therefore, in order to reach the older person, SERVE staff had 
to speak to many mixed-age audiences, such as church groups, civic organiza- 
tions, service clubs and women's clubs. 

Although speaking briefly at general meetings is a traditional approach 
to seeking volunteers and one which can be easily arranged, SERVE found it to 
be the least effective method because, too often, the SERVE presentation was 
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treated merely as one item on a busy agenda or as part of the "entertainment.” 
It was not possible to recruit enough individuals to warrant the staff time 
required. The effort was potentially successful only if the meeting was 
planned ahead with the active cooperation of the leadership or staff of the 
group, and was structured to emphasize and throw the spotlight on the goal of 
recruiting for SERVE at that particular time. 

Active SERVE Volunteers as Recruiting Agents 

It was the satisfied SERVE volunteer who actually became the most effec- 
tive agent in recruiting new volunteers. SERVE staff encouraged volunteers to 
bring those friends to their agencies who they thought might be interested and 
ready to join. The volunteer knew his visitor would be welcomed by the SERVE 
staff and by the volunteer director, who would help him determine an appro- 
priate assignment. Freedom to bring a friend, to show him where he, the 
volunteer, was working, to have his friend begin on an assignment that very 
day, to have the newcomer meet the other volunteers and be welcomed by them at 
the group meeting made this a most appealing and successful recruitment tech- 
nique. It proved to be the single most productive way of adding individuals 
to an established SERVE group. 

Another technique that was less frequently used was a planned tour of an 
agency sponsored by the volunteers themselves. For example, in the original 
recruitment for the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, an older adult club 
had been approached, and five members were recruited. Subsequently, when the 
Hospital became more receptive to the use of a larger group on one day the 
five volunteers sponsored a tour for their fellow club members in order to 
"show off" what they were doing. This resulted in additional recruits. 
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Similarly, visiting days were undertaken by several production groups at the 
senior centers in order to attract new workers. 

Volunteers also helped in recruitment by speaking about the SERVE program 
and the need for additional volunteers at meetings of their own or other 
organizations. They usually remained after the business part of the meeting 
was over, talked to individuals informally and chatted with the guests about 
what volunteering had meant to them personally. Their power of persuasion 
based upon experience was most convincing. Volunteers also wrote articles for 
publication in their senior center bulletins, church newsletters, and housing 
publications. They wrote personal letters to invite friends to join SERVE and 
they signed letters to be sent to their neighbors. Active volunteers used the 
quarterly SERVE Newsletter to attract the interest of new recruits. 

In order to increase the number of men in SERVE, male volunteers made a 
special effort to seek out their friends and acquaintances and urge them to 
join. This was particularly encouraged by SERVE staff and it was most likely 
to be successful when the men recruited their friends to work in the same 
agencies and the same assignments in which they were involved. For example, 
those who repaired children's strollers and outdoor furniture in the main- 
tenance shop recruited other men to work in this capacity. Similarly, those 
who worked in the baby buildings as "grandfathers" sought others to join them 
in that program. 

Men were also recruited by their wives after the latter became active 
volunteers. A broad choice of available opportunities made it possible to 
involve the husbands in assignments best suited to their interests and skills. 
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Methods of recruiting volunteers were discussed at SEPVE group meetings 
and the SERVE Training Institutes and many concrete suggestions were offered 
by the volunteers. Occasionally they would mention the reasons their friends 
gave, for not wanting to volunteer, and this guided staff as to what to 
emphasize in their recruitment activities and what types of recruitment events 
would be most appealing. 

SERVE Annual Special Events 

The two annual special events conducted by SERVE --Tribute Day in May and 
the Volunteer Training Institute in September— led to intensified recruitment 
efforts by the volunteers. 

Directly or indirectly, Tribute Day always stimulated interest and aware- 
ness of the SERVE program among many older persons who had not yet been 
reached. In the early years it was possible for each volunteer to invite two 
friends as his special guests and this often produced new recruits. However, 
as the progr am grew, limitations of space in the available hall no longer 
permitted this practice. Nevertheless, Tribute Day continued to create an 
aura of excitement on the part of the volunteers which each year led to 
renewed efforts on their part toward recruitment. 

It was not originally anticipated that the three -day Training Institute 
would be a recruitment device but experience demonstrated that this event also 
instilled in the volunteers an added enthusiasm and a determination to involve 
their friends and neighbors in SERVE. In addition, the Institute gave the 
volunteers from many agencies a picture of the broad scope of total SERVE 
activities so that they were better able to interpret the program to friends. 
The greatest upsurge in recruitment by the volunteers was found to follow 
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the SERVE Training Institute in September, the time of year when another 
season of activities was about to begin. 

Special "Recruitment Week" Activities 

In each of the first two years of the SERVE project, one week in the 
early fall was set aside for intensive recruitment efforts utilizing the mass 
media and conducting special public relations activities. 

One year during SERVE recruitment week, recruitment booths manned by SERVE 
volunteers were set up in selected shopping centers. Concurrently, a series 
of articles was published in the Staten Island Advance describing the various 
SERVE programs for which volunteers were needed, and a six-inch square 
advertisement was inserted in the newspaper on two days inviting interested 
older persons to a Tour-and-See Day two weeks later. 

The second year, SERVE Volunteer Week was formally proclaimed by the 
borough president, and leading borough and city officials participated in a 
major recruitment event on the Staten Island Ferry. This was accomplished 
by widespread publicity and distribution of SERVE brochures. 

These activities did not result in immediate direct recruitment even 
though this was their original intent. However, they were valuable in 
creating a positive image and better understanding of SERVE in the community — 
particularly in the early years when the project was less well known. 
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"Eo's and Eon’ts" in Recruitment 

On the basis of the SERVE three-year experience, there emerged a number 
of "do's and don'ts" related to recruitment activities. 



"Do's" 

.... Go out to where the potential volunteer lives rather than wait for 
him to come to a central office to offer his services. 

.... Use a gentle .form of aggressiveness in recruiting the older person. 
Persuasive tactics are often required to overcome initial diffidence. 

.... Gear each recruitment appeal to what is likely to bring the best 
response: 

' "The agency needs you!" 

"You can do it!" 

"You’ll get a lot of fun and satisfaction out of it!" 

"Show, others what older people can really accomplish!" 

"This is an important Job!" 

.... Emphasize that a SERVE group will be picked up together, be working 
together and meeting together every week. 

.... Show potential volunteers a personal interest in them as individuals. 
Stay after meetings to talk informally with them. Repeated personal 
contacts are the heart of’ recruitment. 

.... Be ready to adapt recruitment techniques with great flexibility. If 
one method doesn't work, try another at a later date. 
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"Don’ts" 

.... Don’t recruit volunteers until there are jots waiting for them. 

.... Don't set "numbers" as an immediate goal. Give each SERVE group 
a chance to get established. 

.... Don’t try to start too many programs at one time. The success of 
one facilitates recruitment for the next. 

.... Don't downgrade expectations of standards of performance because 
older volunteers are being recruited. 

.... Don’t rely on publicity and the use of news media for direct 
recruitment . 
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VII. ORIENTATION AND TRAINING 

During the course of the demonstration project, there were frequent re- 
quests for an outline of the SERVE training program. Most of tne requests were 
made on the assumption that SERVE had developed one training program which 
applied to all volunteers; that formal training was an essential prerequisite 
to volunteer service, and that only the skilled could he useful as volunteers. 

Based upon professional conviction and experience in the pilot program, 
SERVE proceeded on quite different principles. It believed that training 
should initially be related to a specific job assignment within a specific 
agency and not to volunteering in general; that volunteers should start on 
their jobs as quickly as possible, with training to follow rather than precede 
placement; and that the current interests, skills and life experience of older 
persons could and should gradually be built upon and related to agency programs. 
The unique contribution of SERVE to training techniques was in the use of the 
group approach, which proved to be especially suited to the needs of the older 
person. 

SERVE never viewed training as a recruitment technique or a requirement 
for placement. Actually such an approach would have presented an obstacle to 
program development. When an older person was ready to offer his service, the 
obligation to take a formal training course might have raised anxieties and 
questions . 

This somewhat unorthodox approach to training used by SERVE proved bene- 
ficial to the agencies as well as the volunteers. Far from lowering standards, 
it produced high-quality performance, growing out of the original strengths of 
the volunteers. This was increased by understanding, knowledge and experience 
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on the job. 

The entire question of training revolves around much broader issues: the 

older person's ability, his receptivity to training and his adaptability to 
new roles ; the areas of service in which new roles and skills can be most eas- 
ily acquired; the kinds of support and direction needed to enable older per- 
sons to become acclimated to their changed situation. Although current re- 
search into the age differentials associated with learning rate and abilities 
has yielded contradictory findings , 1 it has demonstrated that with proper 
techniques and attention, the older person can and does learn well. The 
learning process within the SERVE program was encouraged by careful attention 
to the volunteers' needs and a continuous demonstration of confidence in their 
potential contribution and capacity for growth. Thus appropriate job assign- 
ment was viewed as an important component of orientation and training. 



Preliminary Orientation 

In an SERVE programs, preliminary orientation was recognized as essen- 
tial. For most volunteers, orientation began at the first neighborhood re- 
cruitment meeting at the church, the senior center, the community center or 
the housing project when the need for their help was presented and they were 
told how and where their services could be used. It continued on a tour-and- 
see day, when potential volunteers began to learn about the agency or institu- 
tion they were visiting. Those who then signed up to volunteer were offered 

l-See, for example, Matilda W. Riley and Anne Foner, Aging and Society (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1968), pp. 258, 440-442. 
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the opportunity to indicate their preference of Job assignment on the basis of 
what they had observed on the agency tour. This was in effect a self- 
screening process which permitted each individual to assess in what way his 
abilities could be used most productively in relation to agency need. In fact, 
as the volunteers exercised this option, they occasionally pointed out oppor- 
tunities which had not originally been envisioned by staff. 

During the week following the tour and enrollment of volunteers, each vol- 
unteer had an individual interview with the agency director of volunteers and 
a member of SERVE staff. When a fairly large group of volunteers lived near 
each other, both staff members went to the neighborhood for the interviews. 

The prospective volunteer's preference had already been listed on the agency 
application at the conclusion of the tour, and the staff discussed this re- 
quest informally with him at the interview. If a volunteer had selected a 
task for which he seemed ill-suited either because of his physical condition 
or because of limitation in ability and skills, or if there was not an imme- 
diate available opening in the chosen area, alternative assignments were re- 
viewed with him at that time. Final decisions on all assignments were the 
responsibility vf the volunteer director at each agency. 

On the first day of service, the volunteer director and SERVE staff 
accompanied the volunteers to their new assignments, taking each individual 
or group to the place where he would work. It was advisable that this first 
day at the agency actually be one of service, and not merely of hearing about 
the Job. Therefore, following a brief review of the specific assignment, the 
volunteers were immediately put to work. The first group meeting was held at 
the end of this first work session. Orientation had been completed , and 
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ongoing in-service training was about to start. 

The orientation period — from the recruitment meeting to the first day of 
service-'-covered a maximum of one month. It was extremely important not to 
delay this process in order to retain the interest and enthusiasm of the pro- 
spective volunteer and to help him translate interest into action as soon as 
possible. 



On-The-Job Supervision 



The responsibility for developing group training programs and setting 
their focus was carried out cooperatively by SERVE staff and the agency direc 
tor of volunteers. In every agency, these programs were dependent upon the 
active involvement, cooperation and commitment of the volunteer director. 
Their success directly depended on her availability, on her interest in the 
volunteers as individuals and her expression of this interest, as well as on 
her satisfaction with their work. Where she did not or could not give suffi- 
cient time on a regular basis, SERVE staff accepted the responsibility of en- 
suring that some form of training took place . 

Training was job-related and agency- focused. It was seen as a gradual 
process and, wherever possible, content was specific and concrete. It con- 
sisted of two parts: on-the-job supervision and guidance by the unit super- 

visor (line staff) in order to foster the interest and skills of the volun- 
teers; and group meetings of all volunteers within a given program to discuss 
general and specific problems and to learn more about the agency in which 
they were working. 

The competence , interest and sensitivity of the supervisors were of 
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utmost importance to the successful conduct of each volunteer’s assignment and 
to his motivation to continue his participation. It was in the work setting 
that volunteers learned the details and significance of their assignments, came 
into contact with residents and patients on an informal basis, learned to work 
together, and developed the sense of satisfaction that is the natural outcome 
of a job well done and so recognized. 

Group Meetings 

The regular group meetings constituted the most important aspect of train- 
ing, and the unique feature of the SERVE training program. The first weekly 
meeting did not revolve around the conventional description of the agency, its 
methods, goals and problems and its need for volunteers. Instead, it was de- 
voted to a discussion of those questions uppermost in the minds of the new 
volunteers, each of whom was encouraged to report on his or her assignment, to 
raise questions, and indeed to voice complaints if necessary. Thus the volun- 
teers were able to discuss their own experience with each other. Vital at the 
first meeting, a question period was constructive at every subsequent meeting, 
whether or not a presentation of formal content was also included. This pro- 
vided a milieu in which problems could be recognized immediately by the volun- 
teer director and resolved without delay. 

In this way, each volunteer not only became increasingly familiar with 
his own job assignment and his specific work setting, but he also learned about 
the services provided by his peers in other parts of the institution and about 
the agency as a whole . Thus he developed a sense of participation in a total 
program in which he performed an important function. 
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As the program developed, meetings included descriptions of various as- 
pects of agency services as well as presentation of total program. Where these 
were held weekly, as for example at the Willowbrook State School, selected pro- 
fessional or administrative staff members were invited by the volunteer direc- 
tor as guest speakers once a month. Presentations related to topics either 
originally planned by the volunteer director and SERVE staff or to questions 
raised by volunteers in their group discussions. Among these were the 
following : 

.... Retardation, its causes and effects 

.... Admission policy 

.... Psychological testing programs 

.... Educational program 

.... Special programs in music and the arts 

How volunteers can meet the individual needs of the residents 

and help them develop to their fullest potential 

.... The foster home program for those able to go out into the 
community 

.... The purpose of occupational therapy and physiotherapy , and 
how volunteers can help in these areas 

.... The practices and procedures of the business office (to help 
volunteers understand why certain services were not readily 
available— often due to budgetary limitations) 

Information of this kind was more practical and had more meaning for the 
volunteers once they had started on their assignments than it could have had 
before they came to the agency. Their obvious receptivity to the material 
presented, the questions they asked the speakers or asked SERVE staff, the 
additional information they wished to have presented at future meetings, all 
testified to the value of training-on-the-job as compared to pre-service 
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training. Moreover,, the .atmosphere created by the interchange between fellow 
workers provided a stimulus for learning, as evidenced by the increasing par- 
ticipation of members who at first had been shy and somewhat timid. A growing 
self-confidence evolved as knowledge and understanding were deepened, and this 
was accompanied by the development of a clear and visible esprit de corps. 

As staff became aware of the capabilities of the volunteers, and the vol- 
unteers aware of the broad scope of agency program, a number of reassignments 
were made to capitalize on individual skills which had neither been apparent 
at the original meeting nor mentioned by the volunteer at that time. Actually, 
requests for change of job assignments were surprisingly few and in no way pre- 
sented a problem to agency or SERVE staff. In all likelihood this was due to 
the opportunity provided prospective volunteers to see the agency before sign- 
ing up for service, the choice presented to them to suggest their own assign- 
ments, and the camaraderie engendered in the small unit work settings as well 
as in the larger group meetings. 

When an individual volunteer was added to an already organized program in 
an agency, he was immediately interviewed by the volunteer director, if she 
were available, and set to work at once. If the volunteer director were other- 
wise occupied, a member of SERVE staff not only greeted the volunteer but also 
normally was able to make temporary arrangements pending final official assign- 
ment. New volunteers were introduced and welcomed at every weekly group train- 
ing meeting by SERVE staff. 

The group meeting and the presence of many volunteers on one day were 
equally valuable to the agency. The same number of volunteers spread over the 
week would have absorbed much more time of supervisory personnel — both the 
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director of volunteers and line staff. The concentration of staff time was eco- 
nomical, practical and productive for the agency. 

Not every agency was ready or able to have its staff participate in an 
onging in-service training program utilizing the SERVE group approach. A few 
did not see this as an important staff assignment; others actually could not 
spare staff time on a consistent regular basis, even though they recognized 
the inherent value. Hence, in some instances, SERVE staff was required to pro- 
vide and maintain the leadership and direction of the training program without 
assistance from the agency. However, in the majority of cases, the agencies 
cooperated in the development and conduct of the training program although 
they depended on SERVE staff for the direct leadership of the group meetings. 

Special Training Programs 

In those instances in which regular meetings in the agencies were not 
possible, in which the nature of the tasks assigned did not allow for group 
sessions, or in which the limited number of volunteers working on any given 
day made weekly meetings impractical, monthly get-togethers were conducted by 
project staff in the SERVE office. This procedure was followed because it 
became apparent to SERVE staff that unless volunteers were given an opportunity 
for interchange in a group setting they could not develop the broader under- 
standing that would give meaning to their specific assignment, and indeed some 
might lose interest and drop out of the program. 

It should be noted, too, that despite SERVE's conviction that, as a gen- 
eral practice, training should follow rather than precede placement, the nai ure 
of some of the volunteer programs required a degree of advance briefing. Two 
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- 'training sessions were held for the Consumer Survey volunteers before assign- 
ments were made in order to provide them with necessary information about the 
details of their weekly shopping surveys. Training sessions were also held for 
friendly visitors to prepare them to give individual service in homes for the 
aged. 

Reading Volunteers 

In the parochial school reading program, a three-session preliminary 
training period was provided by the Staten Island Mental Health Society in col- 
laboration with SERVE staff. The skilled nature of the assignment required 
orientation of prospective volunteers to the tasks they would be expected to 
do before they actually undertook this responsibility. Training included an 
introduction to psychology of learning, reading readiness, the Fernald Method 
of Teaching, administration and scoring of the California Standard Achievement 
Test, and working with children on a one-to-one basis. 

Telephone-Line-to- the -Community 

In the Telephone-Line-to-the-Community program (TLC) there were two basic 
patterns of service and therefore two types of training programs. For those 
volunteers who made their calls from a neighborhood senior center a two-hour 
group training session preceded participation. This program covered a de- 
scription of the assignment, techniques of talking to the haraebound, instruc- 
tions as to the basic records to be kept, and a briefing on the background of 
each person the volunteers were to cell. SERVE staff made the initial call 

*The content of the initial training sessions and the subsequent meetings 
is outlined briefly in Appendix C. 
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to each recipient in the presence of the volunteer and then introduced the two 
to each other on the telephone. 

Even in this program in which essential information had to he conveyed to 
the volunteer before he could begin his assignment, emphasis was placed on pro- 
viding the volunteer with just enough initial information to help him move into 
his job with ease. The balance of the training took place through the regular 
group meetings while he was involved in the program and, as always, they served 
as the core of the training program once the TLC got under way. At first they 
were held weekly, but as the volunteers became more experienced they became bi- 
weekly. Role playing was an important part of these meetings. 

As the program developed, the weekly meetings reflected questions, com- 
ments, and "reporting back" by the volunteers. This led to bringing in outside 
speakers and special information to help the volunteers be responsive to the 
comments and questions raised by those they called. The meetings also served 
to help them understand more fully the problems of the homebound persons they 
were calling and the most effective ways of handling these problems. 

As new volunteers were added to the group they had the advantage of ob- 
serving the experienced volunteers in action. Furthermore , some of the latter 
served as liaison callers introducing new volunteers to their new telephone 
friends, thus relieving SERVE staff of this function. 

Several parties for callers and recipients were held, since the volunteers 
and recipients were eager to meet each other. These occasions, in addition to 
their social values, helped create a sense of belonging to SERVE. 

The second pattern developed in the TLC program utilized individual 
callers telephoning from their homes. This required a different approach to 
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training. Most of these callers were themselves homebound. Therefore, a SERVE 

1 ' 

staff member visited each one and briefed him individually. Aside from trying 
to make each one feel a part of the SERVE program it was important to develop 
a relationship of trust so that the caller would feel free to contact the SERVE 
office when information was needed or when a problem arose. Since these volun- 
teers could not meet in a group, SERVE staff telephoned each one weekly to re- 
ceive their reports, answer their questions, respond to any suggestions and 
ideas they might have, and ensure continued contact with them. 

In time, a plan was evolved in which one of the experienced TLC volun- 
teers who was not handicapped was assigned the job of contacting each of the 
callers every Friday, obtaining individual reports on progress and problems and 
recording information about each recipient and each caller on a form prepared 
for the purpose. This job was carried out from the SERVE office. Questions 
raised by the callers were brought to the attention of SERVE staff through 
this volunteer who served as coordinator, thus maintaining the link of the 
callers to SERVE. 

Production Groups 

SERVE staff assumed the operational leadership role for most of the groups 
based at the senior centers. Center staff was rarely available for this pur- 
pose, either because the SERVE group met before the regular activity of the day 
had started at the center, or because there was not enough staff to permit the 
assumption of additional program responsibilities. In some production groups, 
therefore, there was direct and ongoing contact between the volunteers and 
SERVE staff and it was not necessary to set aside a special time for training 
every week. 

its 
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Production groups which carried out their weekly assignments at the senior 
centers usually devoted a portion of each work session to informal discussion 
with the SERVE staff member who acted as group leader. Description of the work 
at hand, its usefulness to the agency or institution for which it was being 
prepared, and the steps in its preparation formed the basis of discussions; 
these were supplemented by occasional meetings with more formal concent and 
program. Opportunities were also provided for center-based volunteers to visit 
the agencies for which they were preparing supplies and educational materials. 

Small Groups and Individual Volunteers 

Regular but less frequent meetings were arranged by SERVE staff for groups 
which worked at the offices of national or local organizations arid for volun- 
teers assigned as individuals in various agencies. These meetings, held 
either at the local agency or the SERVE office, enabled the volunteers to ex- 
change experiences in the broader group and to develop identity as a SERVE unit. 

Although SERVE staff visited these small groups periodically, there was no 
attempt to do so on a weekly schedule. In the small agencies, the supervisor 
or manager was responsible for developing the group relationship, said SERVE 
staff kept in close contact with supervisory staff while maintaining personal 
relationship with volunteers by periodic visits and group meetings. In these 
instances, r.o matter how small the group, the importance of volunteers working 
on one day rather than being assigned individually throughout the week was 
consistently recognized and consciously carried out to the benefit of both the 
volunteers and the agency. Thus, group association of the volunteers was 
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The Annual SERVE Volunteer Training Institute 

In the autumn of the first year of the demonstration project a SERVE 
Volunteer Training Institute was held. This was designed to provide active 
volunteers with an opportunity to deepen their understanding of their roles in 
community service. The undertaking proved so successful and so popular that 
three-day institutes were conducted in each of the two succeeding years. Con- 
tent of programs became broader each year in order to encompass the interest 
of the growing number of volunteers who participated. Attendance of 55 in the 
first year rose to 128 in the second and to 220 volunteers at the third annual 
Institute. 

Active service status, with a minimum of 50 completed hours of volun- 
teering was required for admission. Other than a registration fee paid by each 
volunteer, total costs of the Institute were met by the Community Service 
Society because of its appreciation of the value of the Institute as a train- 
ing tool. Project funds were not used for this purpose. 

Except for Tribute Day, when recognition pins were awarded, the Institute 

provided the only occasion on which active volunteers in all agencies and 

groups could come together and learn from their peers about the activities in 

* 

other SERVE programs. In addition to formal presentations by specialists in 
the fields of aging and volunteerism at each Institute, an entire day was de- 
voted to workshop discussions in which the volunteers expressed their views 
about facets of the SERVE project. Under expert leadership volunteers exam- 
ined their own experience and offered suggestions that could be applied not 
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For the program of the third Training Institute, see Appendix D. 
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only to their activities but to other communities interested in organizing 
similar services. At the close of the workshop day, representatives of each 
group presented summary reports at a plenary session, and their eloquence 
testified --both directly and indirectly — to the value of SERVE both to the 
affiliated agencies and to the volunteers. 

The Institute should be viewed not as an isolated experience, but rather 
as a culmination of months of training on the job. It was also an important 
part of a series of ever-widening relationships for each volunteer: first as 

an individual performing his specific assignment in one limited facet of an 
agency's program; next as a member of the total SERVE group in the agency in 
which he worked; finally as an important part of the total SERVE program on 
Staten Island. Thus, the Institute dramatized to each one his membership in 
something larger than his particular assignment at the agency where he served. 
As it reinforced in-service training, it enhanced his role in the community 
and in his own eyes. 



■****-*■ 

The SERVE training program, in its totality, not only proved efficient 
and effective for the agency and the volunteer, but also provided a milieu in 
which volunteers were able to learn from each other. This group association 
fostered personal development and growth that could never have taken place if 
each volunteer had been working on an independent, individual basis. As a 
result, the agencies which were able to give the most time and attention to 



" 

*For guidelines for workshop discussion leaders, see Appendix E. 
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training volunteers through the SERVE group approach or an adaptation of it 
were rewarded by the loyalty of their volunteer corps and by the increasing 
numbers of volunteers who joined the program. In their turn, the volunteers 
became ardent and articulate spokesmen in the community for "their" agencies 
and interpreted in a most effective fashion the role of these agencies end the 
contribution they were making. 
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VIII. FACTORS AFFECTING RETENTION 

Every aspect of the SERVE program depended upon the interplay of a 
number of related factors, each of which was modified and realigned in the 
continuous effort to sharpen and improve techniques. The success of one 
increased the likelihood of success of the others. In no area was this 

interplay more evident than in that of retention. High retention would 

reflect the satisfaction of volunteers and agencies alike, and would serve 
as documentation that a total community would benefit from a volunteer 
service program by older persons. 

SERVE’s emphasis on the development of techniques to retain the interest 
of volunteers was a somewhat different approach from that of the traditional 
community volunteer bureau, which normally sees its responsibilities limited 
to recruitment and placement. In the volunteer field as a whole, the 
importance of retention tends to be underplayed. When it is recognized as a 

factor, it is usually assumed to be the responsibility of the placement agency 

or of the volunteer himself. 

An analysis of some of the factors affecting retention are presented in 
the research section of this report. What is important here is that 70 per 
cent of the 642 volunteers who participated in the program since its inception 
were still serving regularly at the close of the demonstration project period. 
Moreover, attendance was excellent. 

Especi ally significant was the fact that individuals of lower socio- 
economic status and no previous volunteer experience not only were 
successfully recruited but had a notably high retention rate. Furthermore, 
while the majority of the volunteers carried only one assignment, well over 
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one-third carried two or more simultaneously. And it was the older members who 
contributed the largest number of extra hours. 

Job Assignment 

The joint efforts of SERVE staff with volunteer directors and other 
agency personnel to provide appropriate assignment opportunities were of key 
importance not only in attracting potential volunteers during tho process of 
recruitment but in ensuring that, once started on the job, the volunteers 
would retain their enthusiasm. Unless the volunteer believed that he was 
performing a necessary task--one which kept him busy and which he would do 
well--and unless he felt his efforts were appreciated, he was unlikely to 
remain. An additional source of satisfaction for the volunteer was his 
interaction with his peers while on the job- -a sense of mutual effort toward 
a conanon goal in an atmosphere of sociability and friendship. 

Another factor in retention was the expectation of regular attendance. 
There would have been little respect for job or self if a "come-whenever-you- 
can" attitude had prevailed. Such an attitude would have implied that 
neither the job nor the volunteer was important. An added inducement was the 
volunteer’s knowledge that the residents or patients he nerved were looking 
forward to seeing him, and would miss him if he did not come. 

Choice of placement agencies within the SERVE structure and choice of 
assignments within the larger agencies clearly had their effect upon retention. 
If the volunteer was net happy nor suited to his specific assignment, he had 
the option to change, and thus would not be lost to the program. Similarly, 
if the agency, large or small, was not satisfactory to him or well suited to 
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his interest or needs, or if a program was of short duration, other opportuni- 
ties were available to him in other agencies* Changes, however, were few and 
infrequent „ 

A key factor in making regular attendance possible was the provision of 
transportation. V/ithout it, most of the programs could not have been 
developed at all. 



Supervision 

The competence and sensitivity of the immediate unit supervisor also 
played an important role in retention. The kind of supervision provided and 
the manner in which it was offered bore a direct relationship to the quality 
and satisfaction of job performance, which in turn affected volunteer interest 
in remaining with the program. If the supervisor inadvertently created the 
impression that the volunteer was "more trouble than he was worth" this in- 
evitably — and understandably — discouraged the volunteer. Conversely, 
investment of time and effort by agency staff, particularly during the early 
stages of a volunteer's assignment, was well repaid. It ensured that the 
volunteer would understand the nature and details of his assigned task, and 
that he would be helped to take on his new responsibilities. 

SERVE experience pointed up that careful choice of supervisory staff and 
a clear understanding of each volunteer's assignment within the unit were 
particularly necessary when working with older persons, all too many of whom 
lacked self-confidence and were fearful that they might be rebuffed. The 
extra pat on the back and the additional words of encouragement and praise did 
much to make them feel welcome, needed, and important. The absence of such 
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reassurance might often have been interpreted as proof of a lack of interest 
and concern, even though it may not have been meant as such. 

In most instances, particularly in the large institutions, it was not 
possible to bring the supervisory staff together at one time for orientation 
although this might have been desirable, helpful and time saving. It was, 
therefore, necessary for the director of volunteers initially to meet indi- 
vidually with each staff member to provide him with the necessary direction. 
Informal orientation of staff to the most productive use of older volunteers 
was greatly facilitated by the continuous presence and availability of SERVE 
staff on each SERVE group day. SERVE staff members saw it as an important 
part of their job to build a sense of rapport with each one of the line staff 
who was supervising SERVE volunteers. This enabled them to interpret a diffi- 
culty as seen by a volunteer, to discuss new ways in which the volunteers could 
be helpful to the agency, and to serve as liaison when volunteers wanted to 
raise questions but were hesitant to do so. This easy relationship also 
permitted SERVE staff to help line staff understand in what ways they could 
make the volunteer feel more at ease, more needed and more valuable. 

Since the attitude of agency staff affected the likelihood of volunteers 
remaining on the job, it was important that both the director of volunteers 
and SERVE staff be sensitive at all times to volunteer reactions and to their 
feelings about their supervisors and their assignments. Only in this way 
could necessary adaptations be made in time to make certain that a volunteer 
would not be lost to the agency. 

This in no way should be taken to mean that the volunteers needed — or 
wanted--to be coddled, nor was it necessary to lower standards of performance. 

ERIC 
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On the contrary, just as clarity in the structure and definition of the job 
was essential, so clarity as to expected volunteer performance was an important 

uool in retention. 



The Group Approach 

The regular volunteer group meetings were an essential component of each 
SERVE program and provided the setting in which individual volunteers had the 
opportunity for the social interchange and mutual support that most older 
persons want and need. Here, the SERVE staff created an atmosphere of 
solidarity and freedom which stimulated a feeling of confidence in each volun- 
teer. It provided a channel through which he could voice suggestions and 
complaints that he would have been hesitant to make independently to his own 
supervisor or that had previously not been recognized and met by the supervisor. 
For example , in the early days of the Willoubrook program, a group of sewing 
machine volunteers were discouraged and might have left, much as they liked 
their work, because they were unable to obtain heavy thread from their super- 
visor that would not break as soon as it was put in the machines. After 
three weeks of unsuccessful effort, they concluded that if no one was able to 
meet this reasonable request, their job could not be important or necessary. 
Once this matter was brought up at the group meeting, the request was met 

immediately by the volunteer director. 

Another value of the group meeting lay in the fact that it dramatized the 

common effort of the volunteers. The group meeting and the group identifica- 
tion that came with it created an esprit de corps and a sense of belonging 
which substantially enriched the program, and made it more than just the 
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actual provision of service. 

For both SERVE staff and the volunteer director the group meetings carried 
the additional advantage of efficiency. Staff could never have found time to 
relate individually with each volunteer; yet their interest in each one and 
the expression of this interest was of paramount importance for retention. 
Furthermore SERVE staff, by concentration on one group of persons on one day, 
or on a portion of one day, was able to promote and conduct many SERVE programs 
simultaneously. Without the group structure in each agency it would have been 
impossible for the very small SERVE staff complement to service the volunteers 
and the agencies adequately and impossible for the total program to expand at 
the rate it did. 

In large institutions an organized group meeting which brought the many 
volunteers together from a number of work units was vital. In some smaller 
agencies all the volunteers were assigned to the same work setting (such as 
the office volunteers) so that the group functioned as a group during the 
whole work period. In these instances the supervisor and the volunteer 
director were one and the same person, and thus a relationship was naturally 
established between volunteers and supervisor. In other small groups, a 
volunteer himself took on the responsibility of coordinator (school reading 
program, TLC) and reported to SERVE staff who visited the program periodically, 
but not on a weekly basis. Thus, it was not necessary for SERVE staff to be 
present on each work day in all programs. 

On the other hand in the production groups at the senior centers, because 
of the unavailability of agency staff, SERVE staff carried total leadership 
responsibility during every work session. As a result of the continuing 
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relationship with volunteers in these settings, it was possible to develop 
volunteer leadership from among the group members who took over certain 
coordinating and administrative activities. Thus, the essence of the group 
approach was carried out in a number of different ways. 

The high retention of the more isolated unaffiliated individual can be 
attributed to his membership in and feeling of identification with a SERVE 
group. There is little likelihood that he would have continued in his role as 
a volunteer had it not been that the opportunity to participate in a group 
helped him to meet his personal needs for socialization and provided him with 

a constant source of support and strength. 

The group in one form or another tfas essential to every SERVE program. 
Modified and adapted to conform to the specific structure and needs of each 
separate situation, its successful conduct was basic to the success of the 
demonstration project and the retention of volunteers over a long period of 
time. 



Relationship of Volunteers to SERVE Staff 

The genuine interest of SERVE staff members in the volunteers, the concern 
about them as individuals, was of great importance as evidence that "someone 
cared" and this attitude had a direct bearing on retention. Staff members 
made every effort to be available to talk to volunteers, and to listen to 
their complaints or compliments. They kept an eye on the volunteer while he 
eased into the group and the agency. They acted as a go-between to heighten 
communication within the group itself as well as to promote better relations 
with, and understanding from, the agency staff. 
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Furthermore this interest and concern on the part of SERVE staff extended 
beyond the work setting and the group meeting. Staff members contacted volun- 
teers to find out the reason for absences, they sent "get-well” cards in 
instances of illness, they attended senior center birthday parties of SERVE 
volunteers, and accepted invitations to special events sponsored by the 
community organizations to which the volunteers belonged. They listened well 
and when problems arose in the lives of volunteers, they were aole to follow 
through on referrals to agencies qualified to help in solution of the diffi- 
culties. In every way, they became an integral and caring part of the 
volunteers’ lives. 



Relationship of Volunteers to Their Peers 

Volunteers developed an interest in and affection for their peers in the 
SERVE program. Friendships grew out of working together and from the inter- 
change and sociability at the group meetings, whether luncheon was provided or 
was brought by the volunteers. Absences were noted, and inquiries made as to 
whether the absentee was ill, had suffered a family loss or had gone out of 
town. Members of the group visited their absent co-workers in cases of 
illness or bereavement to bring a message of cheer or to chat informally 
about SERVE developments and personal news. This atmosphere of friendship 
represented a constructive force in the lives of the volunteers. It 
strengthened their loyalty to their agency and to SERVE and thus increased 
their desire to continue to participate. 
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Recognition and Publicity 

Recognition of the contribution of volunteers as individuals as well as 
members of a SERVE group and public ivy for the total program served several 
functions. They increased the volunteer's self-esteem by stimulating pride in 
his individual contribution and pride in his share in the larger contribution 
of the total efforts of all the SERVE volunteers on Staten Island. Simultane- 
ously, these various public relations and interpretation activities created 
and sustained an attitude of receptivity and approbation throughout the entire 
Island community and acted as a constant reminder of the value and increasing 
strength of the SERVE program. For the older person, recognition and appre- 
ciation of his efforts were particularly significant as a replacement of the 
recognition and status he had previously received from his job, his family and 
his earlier associations. 

Individual and group recognition which played so important a part in 
retention took a number of forms. Informally, this was manifested in the 
day-to-day operation of the program through consistent acknowledgment of the 
interest, skills, and needs of the volunteers. Recognition started with the 
arrival of the volunteer on his first day of service. A warm welcome by staff 
was followed by introduction to and welcome by the group at its meeting 
following the work session. Each volunteer received a SERVE ribbon after the 
first three weeks of service. The careful, accurate record of hours of 
service which was kept for each volunteer also stimulated his interest in 
regular attendance. 
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Recognition ms also provided within individual agency settings: through 



programs planned for this specific purpose for all volunteers of all ages in 
the agency; through visits of officials to the SERVE program and their 
attendance at the group meetings; \nd through participation in these meetings 
by agency staff and administration. These occasions provided an opportunity 
to praise the volunteers, and to point out the value of their service to the 
agency and to the larger community. 

Public recognition in the local press, the radio and TV represented 
important expressions of support from the broader conaminity. Volunteers were 
continually aware of items about SERVE which appeared in the Staten Island 
Advance and in local and national publications. They clipped them to show to 
family, friends and SERVE colleagues. As the program developed, this favorable 
publicity nade potential recruits aware of SERVE and thus more receptive to 
recruitment efforts. The volunteers read SERVE’S quarterly Newsletter with 
pride and carried copies around with them to share with others. 

The annual SERVE Tribute Day ceremonies provided a formal occasion to 
express in tangible and visible form the fact that their service was valued, 
needed, important, and appreciated. The presence and praise of dignitaries 
from the borough, city, state, and national government and the presence of a 
large number of agency staff and Staten Island residents, enhanced the status 
of SERVE in the eyes of the volunteers and also the individual’s status in 
the eyes of his family and friends. The pin which the volunteer received 
indicated the number of hours he had served, and his pride was evident as 
the number increased from year to year. 
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The annual SERVE Volunteer Training Institute provided a similar oppor- 
tunity in a diff extent manner. Here, over a three -day period, the stress was 
not only on a broader training of the volunteer, but on his thinking, his 
experience, his suggestions, his advice. He listened to the other volunteers 
and to the experts--but they also listened to him and treated what he said 
with the respect it deserved. 

Retention was born in mind during each step of the SERVE effort in the 
broad interpretation of SERVE to the community; in the determination of 
appropriate placement agencies; in recruitment; in assignments to suitable 
work opportunities; in group meetings; in week-by-week relationship with 
staff; in the encouragement of friendships among the volunteers; and in the 
development of the identity of each volunteer as a member of his work unit 
at his specific agency and as a part of the total SERVE program on Staten 
Island . 
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IX. TRANSPORTATION 

Provision of transportation is essential in both the recruitment end re- 
tention of SERVE volunteers. It bears emphasis that with older persons this 
does not mean simply the payment of carfare, but the actual furnishing of a 
bus, car, or taxi to take a group of volunteers from their neighborhood to 
their placement agency. 



Transportation Practices 



The practices observed in supplying transportation for SERVE volunteers 
were not only predicated on the group approach but were made necessary by 
budgetary limitations and the need for transportation procedures which would 
be applicable to all volunteers. 

.... Transportation was provided only for groups composed of four 
to forty volunteers and not on an individual basis. 

SERVE arranged for transportation and made payment directly to 

the carrier. In a few instances, volunteers were reimbursed 
for actual carfare but they were not given a flat daily Siam for 
"out-of-pocket expenses . " SERVE believed that the dignity of 
the volunteers would be enhanced if the attendant costs were 
paid by SERVE whenever possible, rather than by reimbursement 
to individual volunteers. 

A cost ceiling was established of approximately $1.00 to $1.50 

per person for a round trip by chartered bus or shared taxi. 

The average cost was higher when a new group was started, but as 
the group grew larger, the cost frequently dropped below the 
ceiling. 

.... Evidence of adequate insurance was considered necessary. Bus 
and taxi companies which contracted with CSS to provide trans- 
portation for the volunteers were required to submit a certifi- 
cate of insurance showing that they carried maximum liability 
coverage. Similarly, private drivers and staff members who had 
occasion to transport volunteers were also required to file a 
statement with CSS attesting to adequate personal insurance cover- 
age. 
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Pick-up points selected for groups of volunteers had indoor 
waiting areas. Efforts were made to ensure that the bus or 
taxi trip would not exceed one-half hour. In arranging for 
group transportation, staff made sure that the transportation 
facilities could be depended upon for regular and punctual 
service . 

In order to provide for as many groups as possible from as many 
locations as possible, and to keep within budgetary restrictions, 
group transportation from one pick-up area to a placement agency 
was limited to one day a week, with pick-ups from other locations 
on other days. If a volunteer wished to serve two days a week— 
for example, any Willowbrook volunteer who wanted to come on 
Thursdays as well as Mondays — it was necessary for him to make 
independent arrangements to meet the bus at the designated pick-up 
place on the second day. No reimbursement was made^for carfare to 
get from the volunteer's home to the pick-up point. 



Use of School Buses 

A chartered school bus was found to be the most practical and inexpensive 
means of transporting large groups of volunteers from one or two geographic 
areas to one placement agency. Buses were used during the hours when school 

was in session, from 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 

Two systems were followed. In some instances, the bus picked up a group 
of volunteers at one or two specified locations, took them to the placement 
agency, and returned at the close of the volunteer session to transport the 
group back to the initial locations. In other cases, the bus was chartered 
for the entire period of the volunteer session and thus was available as 
needed. The second system was used at institutions (such as the Willowbrook 



*The extension of the New York City half-fare for the elderly to all hours 
of the day was strongly advocated by the SERVE volunteers at a recent SERVE 
Volunteer Training Institute. This would benefit those . volunteers who now must 
pay full fare before 10 a.m. to get to their pick-up points. 
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State School) which have many buildings spread over a lerge area. Here the 
bus driver deposited volunteers at the buildings to which they were assigned, 
at lunch time picked up those who were not within walking distance of the 
dining room, and later drove the entire group back to the initial pick-up 

points . 

The average cost of chartering a school bus during the school year was 
$25 per session, and twice this amount during the summer and on school holi- 
days. During one summer, SERVE was able to charter a bus used by a day comp 
program and thus was able to retain the lower rate . 



When Taxis Were Used 



A taxi was used for groups too small to warrant bus transportation. Indi- 
viduals living in one area or in adjacent areas were picked up by the taxi at 
a central location and taken to the placement agency. If the group was too 
large for one taxi, or if a number of persons came from widely separated areas 
several taxi pick-ups were arranged. The following rules were applied in uti- 
lizing taxis for small groups: 

There was no individual pick-up even if a volunteer's home 
” * * was on the taxi route. A taxi was provided only for a group 
of persons who met at one specified location. 

■Whenever possible, SERVE arranged with the taxi company for 
a flat weekly rate, payable at the end of the month upon 
receipt of a bill. If the taxi company did not agree to this, 
a volunteer was appointed as transportation coordinator for 
his small group. He was given a monthly sum for taxi payments 
to be accounted for at the end of the month. He also checked 
on the taxi's time schedule and was the person to whom the 
other volunteers reported if they were going to be absent. 
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Use of a Volunteer's Crr 

Use of a volunteer’s car to pick up a group was not encouraged. It was 
resorted to in only one instance for a group of five volunteers who lived some 
20 miles from Willowbrook, in an area distant from the route of the bus which 
transported the majority. The volunteer driver was reimbursed with a set 
amount each week for gas and oil expenses incurred in picking up the group in 
his own neighborhood and driving them to Willowbrook. 

A few volunteers owned cars which they used to drive to their placement 
agency. They were not reimbursed for expenses and were never asked to pick up 
other volunteers. 



Public Transportation 

If there were not enough volunteers to warrant special transportation, or 
if they did not come from one geographic area, they were asked to use public 
transportation to any agency that could be reached in this way. Public buses 
were used by many volunteers who worked in the offices of national organiza- 
tions since these were accessible to all the bus routes. Most volunteers paid 
their own bus fares but in some instances, reimbursement was made for the 
precise sum expended. 

No transportation was necessary for neighborhood -based programs carried 
out in senior centers or housing projects, since the volunteers for these 
activities were recruited from the immediate neighborhood. If volunteers 
subsequently invited friends from other neighborhoods to join their group, 
they paid for their own transportation. 
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Transportation Methods 
Which Were Explored But Mot. Used 
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Other methods of providing transportation were explored but rejected for 
various reasons. 

The Red Cross was willing to consider use of its station wagons when 
these we re available, but could not guarantee them on a regular, sustained 
basis. Hence it was not practical to use these vehicles for regular volunteer 
pick-ups . 

Staff explored the possibility of using a Head Start bus operated by the 
Staten Island Mental Health Society. This would only have been available for 
the morning pick-ups, and not for the return trips. 

It was considered unwise to use car pools with younger members of the com- 
munity as drivers. They were too difficult to organize, and not sufficiently 
reliable. In addition, many drivers were hesitant to assume the responsibility 
of transporting older people . 

SERVE was offered the use of an old bus by one of the agencies where vol- 
unteers worked, but without provision for a driver. The risks involved and the 
concern regarding liability precluded acceptance of this offer. 

Staff also explored the possibility of using buses owned by institutions 
such as the Willowbrook State School. However, these were used by the agency 
for so many other purposes that they could not be scheduled on a regular basis 
for the volunteers. 

Experience indicated that budget limitations of the Staten Island agencies 
prevented them from financing chartered buses or taxis to transport their vol- 
unteers, even after the SERVE program had proved its worth. 

ERIC 
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* * * * * 

The problem of working out individual transportation for persons living 
in different geographic areas was never solved. Financing taxi service for 
one or two persons would have been economically unfeasible and also it would 
have been impossible to offer this to some volunteers without making it avail- 
able to all who might need it. 

Thus a n umb er of older persons who lived in widely distant areas on the 
Island were unable to join the program because the institutions which needed 
their helu the most were inaccessible, and volunteers could not reach them 
without the literal provision of transportation. Similarly, since the home- 
bound did not live in one concentrated area, volunteers could not be brought to 
them on a group- transportation basis, and consequently it was impossible to 
initiate a program of individual friendly visiting to homebound persons. 

In developing SERVE programs in other communities, it might be possible 
for staff to arrange with an agency either to make its vehicles available to 
transport its volunteers or to pay for bus or taxi service. Other possibilities 
which merit exploration in each community include : arranging for the city or 

township to contribute use of public school buses; encouraging service clubs in 
the community to sponsor one group of SERVE volunteers by paying for transpor- 
tation of a group of volunteers to one agency on one day a week for one year. 

The problem of transportation is very real and cannot be minimized. The 
success of any program of volunteer service by the elderly depends upon full 
recognition of this problem and an ability to provide transportation consonant 
with the characteristics of the specific community, the location of the place- 
ment agencies, and the areas of concentration of older persons. 
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X. HOW THE AGENCIES VIEWED SERVE 

It was clear to SERVE staff that the agencies v/hich participated in th*-* 
SERVE program recognized that they themselves had derived great benefits iron 
the volunteers’ activities. However, staff thought it would be wise i.o asseso 
agency thinking in a more objective fashion. Therefore, at the close of the 
demonstration period, a research worker interviewed 6l staff members in 25 
agencies, each of which was currently engaged in a SERVE program or previously 
had been so engaged. Staff members were asked to recall their leaction at the 
time that they originally considered establishing a SERVE program, and then to 
give their reactions to the program after it had been in operation. 

The 6l staff positions represented a wide range, including the adminis- 
trator in some agencies, the director of volunteers and line staff in others, 
and some senior center staff whose agencies had served not only as a setting 
for SERVE programs but also as a source of recruitment for volunteers. This 
meant a wide variation both in level of responsibility within the agencies and 
in the day-to-day contact with SERVE, its staff and its volunteers. In addi- 
tion, although the majority of the agencies had been connected with SERVE for 
at least a year, length of time ranged from four months to almost four years. 
No attempt has been made to weigh responses of various staff levels in the 
general overview which follows. 



First Reaction 
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Fewer than half of the respondents had heard of SERVE before the project 
staff initiated the first formal contact with their agencies, nevertheless, 
the prevailing initial reaction, as they recalled it, was iavorable. It 
seemed like an essentially worthwhile experiment," was a typical response. 

'As was to be expected, this reaction was primarily focused on the potential 
it promised for the agency. "I wanted to know what would be in it for my 
agency," recalled one executive. "SERVE was a new community resource. Would 
it last? Would it continue to be funded?" 

Many agency staff members were cautious about the use of older persons as 



volunteers, and few of them were drawn to SERVE because of its potential 
benefit for this age group. Many held preconceived, stereotyped views about 
the aged, and reacted, affirmatively only because SERVE staff was ready to take 
on a large part of the responsibility of helping them develop this program in 
their agencies. However, the reputation of the sponsoring Community Service 
Society and its support and assistance influenced agency staff to review the 
possibilities of strengthening their own volunteer programs. 

A few staff members recalled having had mixed feelings, having been taken 
off guard by the proposal or having had serious doubts. When they did, they 
ascribed their hesitation to fears that the program would absorb too much 



agency staff time or that older persons might be ineffective or might hurt 
themselves. One administrator acknowledged, "I thought it would fail, I 
doubted if it could be done." 
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remembered the first reactions of most agency 



STRYS staff themselves 
personnel as a "wait and see” attitude. Their cooperation had been due not 
so much to a conviction about the value of the progrun, but to the fact t'nat 
SIEVE v/as available and willing to recruit volunteers to help them, in areas 
where they needed this kind of help. During early contact with SERVE staff, 
many at best appeared merely open-minded, while some were frankly skeptical. 
Several thought they could only use outstanding, skilled volunteers. Others 
could not envision the use of more than a few volunteers at a time, scattered 
throughout the week. Misconceptions existed which required a clear demonstra- 
tion of the contribution that older volunteers would make before they could be 
overcome. In its early ventures, SERVE had to prove the validity of its con- 
cepts and goals; only then were requests received from already established 
SERVE programs for more volunteers and from additional agencies for the 
organization of new SERVE programs. 

It must be noted that the initial response of the volunteer director of 
Willowbrook State School was not only receptive but enthusiastic. This 
attitude grew out of her strong belief in the value of volunteers , coupled 
with her success in using older volunteers in another community . Indeed, it 
was her commitment and flexibility, and the support of the director of the 
School, that enabled SERVE to launch its first program at Willowbrook. This 
later became the prototype for SERVE programs in other settings. 
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Effect of SERVE on the Agency 

The respondents were asked to comment on the impael, if any, that the 
program had had on older persons, their own agency or the community. 

There was clear conviction that SERVE had benefited the agencies. Many 
thought that agency program had been strengthened by the regular and reliable 
attendance of the older volunteer over a long period of time , and by then- 
interest, warmth and ability. "Old persons are ideal for our patients," said 
a supervisor. The volunteers brought a personal touch and gave assistance to 
both patients and agency staff which would not have otherwise been available. 
"Volunteers are able to do things that the agencies don’t have the time to do. 
They supplement the paid employees. They are filling a real need.. 

The agencies noted a positive change in their own attitude toward older 
persons since the inception of the program. "I’ve learned something. I 
didn’t know old people could be such useful workers. I was amazed that SERVE 
sent me men with just the right skills for my workshop.” They were pleased, 
with the contribution that they as agency staff members had made to the SERVE 
program. They noted with satisfaction that the numbers of volunteers had 
increased, their job assignments were carried out with greater competence, and 
they were able to relate more easily to the patients. "The volunteers have 
developed an interest in the patients, not in just doing the work," one super- 
visor said. "At first they were unwilling to approach patients." Another 
commented: "Some of the volunteers are now more familiar with their work and 

able to help new volunteers. Also, they do more different things than at 

first." 
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Many respondents were surprised at the caliber, patience and. self- 
sufficiency of the volunteers — characteristics which they obviously had not 
previously recognized. They were equally surprised that retired persons were 
willing to volunteer, and at how much they could and did accomplish. The 
volunteers seemed ideal to many respondents. Some assumed that there must be 
an elaborate screening process, especially since a number brought special 
skills to the agency to which it would not otherwise have had access. 

Senior center staff registered a different kind of satisfaction: they 

reported that center membership had increased as a result of member in- 
volvement as volunteers in the SERVE program. Not only did SERVE develop 
programs that were based in the centers, but it also attracted unaffiliated 
individuals who, during their volunteer activities, developed friendships 
with senior center members and subsequently joined the centers themselves. 

The majority of those questioned attributed the success of the program 
to the availability and quality of SERVE staff as well as to the caliber of 
the volunteers. The general opinion was typified by the comment that SERVE 
was "a great thing run by very competent people. So badly needed and so 
effectively run." 

A few respondents were negative in their attitudes. These were mainly 
staff from the few agencies in which the SERVE program had not fully developed 
or had terminated. Weakness in the program in these instances was attributed 
to a variety of reasons: an insufficient number of volunteers had been re- 

cruited for them; the agency did not have an effective director of volunteers; 
older volunteers lacked the flexibility required for a specific program, and 
one respondent believed that SERVE staff had not given the attention necessary 
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to foster the program in his agency. 

In response to another query, agency staff was asked to suggest improve- 
ment in the program. No basic changes were proposed although there were a 
number of suggestions for more volunteers, more job assignments, more time, 
more staff, more publicity; that is, "move of the same." 



Effect of SERVE on the Older Person 

A large proportion of the respondents said that they had developed an 
increased interest in and receptivity to the older person— and especially the 
older volunteer — since the inception of SERVE. Several mentioned that the 
program had benefited the volunteers and that participation in SERVE had given 
the older person a renewed sense of belonging to the community and increased 
self-confidence. Some noted the positive results of the large-scale formal 
events held by SERVE— such as Tribute Day— which raised the stature of older 
persons in the eye s of the total community . 



Effect of SERVE on the Community 

Some agency personnel stated that not only was SERVE filling a community 
need, but the community recognized this contribution and held it in high regard. 
Others commented that SERVE staff had "sold" a concept to the Staten Island 
agencies, that the volunteers had proved the validity of this concept to other 
older persons and to the community in general, and that the program had re- 
ceived state and national as well as local recognition. 
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In addition, several executives noted an improvement in community under- 
standing of their own agencies’ activities. They regarded this as an outcome 
of the participation of the SERVE volunteers in their program and of the 
loyalty, enthusiasm, knowledge , and articulate support which this engendered. 



* -* * * * 

The strong concensus was that the agencies and the Staten Island community 
alike had benefited from the SERVE program and that the project should be 
continued in its present form. Agency staff was pleased as well as surprised 
at the high degree of dependability and commitment of the older volunteer. 

Interview responses indicated that, by the end oi the project period, 
there was much greater understanding of the value of the program to the older 
person and consequent strengthening of agency program. Despite this con- 
viction, agency staff members still had to give first consideration to the 
responsibilities of their own job assignments and this did not necessarily 
allow time or opportunity to expand the SERVE program further in their own 
agencies without supportive assistance from the SERVE staff. This was 
particularly obvious in the area of outreach and recruitment. Respondents 
recognized the expertness and leadership which SERVE provided and they wanted 
the program to continue, since it improved service to their clients and. patients. 

In sum, the agencies and SERVE, each with its own focus and goal, were 
seen as having developed a cooperative working relationship which provided a 
substantial service of benefit to the volunteers, to the agencies and to the 
community as a whole. 
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XI. HOW THE VOLUNTEERS VIEWED SERVE 

Evaluation of the SERVE program would not be complete without considering 
the views the volunteers hold about the effect of the program upon themselves 
and tneir lives. 

Research findings on this subject are presented in a separate chapter.* 
However, the volunteers’ personal interpretation of the meaning of SERVE is 
clearly revealed in testimony on two occasions before the Special Subcommittee 
on Aging of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the United States 
Senate; in information about individual volunteers drawn from SERVE records 
and staff interviews with them; and in the volunteers’ comments at group 
meetings and at SERVE Training Institutes. 

The consensus that emerges is that SERVE has indeed helped the older 
volunteers. It has given them a goal and added new meaning to lives which too 
often were empty and purposeless. It has developed dignity and self-esteem 
among them; given them a sense of involvement with and for others; provided 
companionship and the opportunity to make new friends with others in their age 
group. SERVE has helped the volunteers to gain a new perspective on their own 
problems and to adjust more easily to physical disabilities and health limita- 
tions. According to the volunteers, SERVE succeeded in creating a new image 
of themselves in their own eyes and in the eyes of the community. 



^Chapter XIX 
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Testimony Before the Senate Special Subcommittee on Aging 

Several SERVE volunteers testified on their experiences before the 
Special Subcommittee on Aging of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the United States Senate at hearings held on September l8, 1967 » and on 
June 19 , 1969. Bills to amend the Older Americans Act of 1965 were considered 
at both hearings. All of the volunteers who testified indicated that SERVE 
not only provided services of benefit to the community, but was of value and 
importance in their own lives. The following excerpts from their testimony 
are taken from the official transcript: 

From the statement of Mrs. Carmine Diodato at the 1967 hearing: 

"Since I like dancing, I joined the dance group [at Willowbrook State 
School], we dance with the same group almost every week, and it is marvelous 
how they react to our dancing. But that isn’t half of the story. 

"It is what it has done for me. 

"It has made me useful, wanted, necessary. I die not feel as though I 
was getting old. I am not ready for the junk heap or the old rocking chair. 

I still feel I can get about, and hope to get the chance and the opportunity 
to do it for a very long time to come." 

From the statement of Mr. James J. Gallagher at the 1967 hearing: 

"it took me from sitting down all day reading newspapers or sitting 
around the center, and gave me something to do. I go to Willowbrook on a 
Monday to put in four hours. Then I think of the children for the next two 
days, the different things we could have done with those two children who 
had adopted me. They have adopted me, those two children up there. I am 
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one’s grandfather. 

"Another little fellow was her friend and he took a liking to me, too. 

So I have been taking them outside in a wheelchair and bringing them in and 
feeding them. I think it really helps me more than it helps them, although 
I know they are improving." 

Replies by Mrs. Diodato and Mr. Gallagher to Committee questions; 

At the 1967 hearing, the two SERVE volunteers were asked: "My question 

relates to the effect of this project on the health of those who serve. Do 
you think it has actually improved their physical health?" 

Mrs. Diodato replied: "Physical health isn’t the only thing. Mentally, 

and in every other way, it has given me an incentive to get up in the morning 
and get dressed. I take pride in my appearance and I am glad to be out with 
people. It has given me a reason to talk with people and be sociable with 

them. I don't feel my age very honestly speaking." 

Later, she added: "I could speak for the majority of volunteers that 

I go with. They are not complaining as they used to. They look forward to 
Monday morning, and they come back all elated and happy for what they have 
accomplished; they don't have time to speak about their aches and pains. So 
it must be doing some good. It is accomplishing something. 

Mr. Gallagher replied to the same question: "As for my own health, I 

think it [volunteer service] has been the best thing for me that there is, 
because now 1 don’t sit around the house reading newspapers or anything else 
like that. ... It livens you up. It gives you a spirit that you can do some- 
thing for the community." 
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Another question: "Do you have any explanation as to why it has helped 

your health? Is it because you think less of yourself?" 

Mr. Gallagher: "You think less of yourself and you worry more about 

them. If you sit down and worry about yourself, you are going to get sick. 

From the statement of Mr. Fred Russbild made at the 1969 hearing^ 

"I have the privilege to be one of the original volunteers on the SERVE 
project. The original project was confined to Willowbrook State School. We 
have been constantly and faithfully attending what no one calls work, and no 

one calls duty. . . . 

"I have a neighbor, a lady of advanced age, who has two distinct physical 
handicaps, one affecting her legs and also a stroke that affected her breath- 
ing. Yet she cannot be held back. She is not the only one who is determined 
in spite of everything to make that bus on Monday morning and go to Willow- 
brook. That is the spirit that prevails among the volunteers who serve— to do 
something that they can for the helpless who can't do for themselves. 

"We have a grandfather of 12 or ik grandchildren . I would think he 
wouldn't have enough time to spend with his family, but he chose an assign- 
ment with the children and he took in hand a little boy who was severely 
retarded. He got him off of the floor and then he finally got him that far 
that he stepped his own first step. The man reported back in our after- 
luncheon meetings that we hold, saying proudly that day, ’I get Eddy on his 

feet . ' 

"Now, this is volunteer work. Me are happy to be able to do something, 
in my own case I retired at 69 and moved to a strange community where I knew 
not whit to do or with whom to associate. The Community Service Society 
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of New York was recruiting volunteers on Staten Island and my wife and I 
signed up. We have never regretted it. We have found happiness and fulfill- 
ment in giving to those who can use our efforts to test advantage. 

"We . . . would not give this up for anything in the world. Neither would 
any one of the other volunteers that I have known who go there. They are eager 
to come. They meet through hailstorm or rainstorm. Nothing keeps them 
away. . . . 

" Our week is not empty. We don't vegetate , We live. We live for a 
1 1 

purpose to serve. 



SERVE's influence on the lives of many different types of older volun- 
teers is apparent in the following examples. These summaries are based on 
SERVE records and on informal staff interviews with v.he volunteers whose 
real names are given. 

"It Has Given Me A Goal" 

Mrs. Mary Sullivan, a widow of 77, has arthritis, broke her ankle two 
years ago, and walks with a cane. Although she has four children and 18 
grandchildren, she lives alone. She has been a SERVE volunteer since the 
program started and was the first SERVE volunteer in the children's ward 
at Willowbrook. 



^Underscoring added. 



SERVE'S Influence on Individual Volunteers 
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She is proud of the fact that during this time she has taught one 
retarded little boy, Robert, first to pick himself up off the floor and to 
sit in a wheelchair and then to walk. Now she is teaching him to feed him- 
self. "At least he vail be less of a burden," she said. 

"Robert," she explained, "knows me and remembers I was kind to him. When 
he sees me, he screams with gladness. Two years ago I broke my ankle and was 
unable to go to Willowbrook for six months. But when I returned, he knew me. 
And I was so happy." 

Mrs. Sullivan visits Robert even on holidays, such as Christmas and 
Thanksgiving. On several holidays, she has taken Robert home with her for a 
family dinner, with the school's approval. 

Asked what working in SERVE has meant to her, Mrs. Sullivan said: "it 

has given me a goal. And I am very much happier than I used to be. I count 
my blessings when I go to Willowbrook. It could have been one of my children 
there, instead they are all gifted. I walk with a cane and I used to complain 

j 

a lot. Mow I don't mind any more. I am happy, happy." 

» 

Working at Willowbrook has helped Mrs. Sullivan to forget her own health 
problems. She gave an example: "Last Monday I was almost sick. Then I 
thought of the boy [at Willowbrook] waiting for me. So I got up. I could 
hardly walk to the bus but I made it . And after I got there I forgot my 
troubles. I didn’t really forget, but it was easier. When I go to Willow- 
brook it makes me think that my troubles are only little troubles." 

Working with the other volunteers has also enriched Mrs. Sullivan's 
life. She explained: "I like the other volunteers. We get along so 

beautifully. Every one of us are friends." 
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She concluded: "I'm a Catholic and my religion is faith, hope and 
charity. If we have faith and do a little charity, then I think we can 
have hope." 



" SERVE Leads to Community Involvement " 

Miss Rita McDonough visited the SERVE office a few months after her 
retirement from a Manhattan business office. A shy, reserved, but determined 
person, she was looking for a satisfying volunteer opportunity. She became a 
reading aide in a parochial school and within a few weeks she became totally 
involved— not only with the children’s reading difficulties but with them 
as individuals. 

"I've always been a frustrated school teacher," she said, 'and I felt the 
school reading volunteer program was just the thing for me." She speaks proud- 
ly now of the improvement in the personalities and the increased reading 

skills of "my children." 

Her awakened interest in children led Miss McDonough to take on 
additional service in the book restoration program. She said: "All of a 
sudden SERVE has given me a family, children as well as good friends of my own 
age. SERVE staff encouraged me to become more active in my own community and 
I'm amazed at how much I can do." She commented: "Being involved with 

important things to do keeps me healthy and thinking young. 

During the past few years, Miss McDonough has organized a senior group 
in her neighborhood, run a children's essay contest, and become a vital part 
of her community. She was a guest speaker at a conference in Syracuse 
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sponsored by SERVE -in -New York State* when that program was getting started. 

1 1 A Renewed Sense of Usefulness ' ' 

Miss Grace Flynn had been a nurse until she was incapacitated by an 
accident at the age of 60. She suffers from a progressive bone disease and 
is confined to a wheelchair. Miss Flynn led a lonely, isolated life. It 
was especially difficult for her to accept her invalidism because as a nurse 
she had been accustomed to helping others and to being useful. 

SERVE’s Telephone -Line -to-the -Community program has helped to give 
Miss Flynn a renewed sense of usefulness and to bring her into contact with 
other people. Each day, she telephones four other homebound persons--one 
who has Parkinson’s disease, a heart patient, a multiple sclerosis patient, 
and a recluse. She feels that her background in nursing is helpful in talking 
with these four shut-ins and she has developed a warm, personal relationship 
with each of them. 

" A New Outlook On Life " 

Mrs. Lucille Naviclcas is a wi daw who suffers from Parkinson’s disease. 

She explained that after her husband’s death in December 1968, she was "very 
morbid and cried at the drop of a pin." One of the SERVE volunteers suggested 
that she join the program so she tried it and has been a volunteer ever since. 
She works in the occupational therapy shop at Willowbrook helping retarded 



’^Described in the next Chapter. 
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young men with their handicraft activities. 

She said: "SERVE has given me a new outlook and a new slant on life. As 

you get older, you feel you’re slipping away from everything. This gets you 
out among people and keeps you out of the rocking chair. 

"I had nothing to live for. I have no brothers or sisters, no children. 
The kids [at Willowbrook] love me and kiss me and it makes you feel like 
you’re loved and somebody wants you. One six -year old said to me : Will you 

please come back and be my grandmother?’ If that isn’t rewarding, I don’t 
know what is. 

"Before, I was sitting home and brooding and watching television. SERVE 

has opened a whole new world for me . ” 

Mrs. Navickas also does some typing in the SERVE office and periodically 
gives volunteer help to the American Cancer Society. Doing this type of 
clerical work, she said is "doing things like I did when I was younger." She 
worked as a typist-clerk at one time. 



"SERVE Combats Isolation" 
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Mrs. Lillian Rothman ran a luncheonette until three years ago when she 
retired. Shortly thereafter her husband died. She said, "It was a terrible 
time." She was lonely and did not know what to do with herself. Helping 
others as a SERVE volunteer provided a solution. She makes bandages at the 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital and also works in the SERVE Staten Island 
office. 

She said: "SERVE has been the most wonderful thing. I have made some 

friends and am not so lonely. It has given me something to do and some place 
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to go. It's good for the mind and good for the body. I've been helping 
others and helping myself at the same time. It's a life saver. 

" Therapy to Relieve Boredom " 

Mr. Frank Zuntag is a retired U.S. Navy radio electrician. For about 
two years he has been a SERVE volunteer, assisting agency staff in the 
maintenance shop at Willowbrook. He repairs chairs, strollers, and other* 
toys and furniture. 

Mr. Zuntag said that he became a volunteer as "therapy to relieve bore- 
dom." He quoted a sentence he had read: "Man is nothing when he fails to 

contribute to the world in which he lives." He added, "All kinds of publica- 
tions tell the retired how to make life more pleasant, to avoid going into the 
discard by being involved. And that's why I joined SERVE." 

Mr. Zuntag explained that he had been "sitting around doing nothing. I 
had reached the stage where I was on the verge of becoming an AA candidate. 
Now, I have no desire for it. Socially, I have one drink now and then, but 
that's it. Now, I feel I'm accomplishing something for somebody else." 

Asked what SERVE meant to him, he answered: "Happiness. You have pres- 

tige when you're employed. Then when you're retired, you're like a wilted 
rose. You're in the discard. With SERVE, I’ve gained some prestige again. 
And it makes you feel good that you're doing good." 

Mr. Zuntag has also learned to repair sewing machines, about which he 
formerly knew nothing, and is doing this for senior centers on Staten Island 
where SERVE programs are in operation. 
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" I See How Fortunate I Am" 

Mrs. Mary Vitacco, 65, has been a SERVE volunteer since 1 $ 66. She works 
at the Berry Houses Senior Center on Tuesdays and Thursdays and visits 
hospitalized patients every other Wednesday. 

She explained that she had no children and was very close to her father, 
whom she visited frequently. "After he died," she said, "I was very upset. 
Being a SERVE volunteer helped me a great deal to adjust. I look forward to 
going and know I’m doing some good. Especially when I visit patients at the 
hospital, I see how fortunate I am." 

Volunteering service proved so satisfactory to Mrs. Vitacco that a few 
months ago, she encouraged her husband to volunteer also. He goes with her 
and other SERVE volunteers to visit hospitalized patients. Said Mrs. Vitacco: 
"He loves it. He feels he is doing something for them. Recently he met a 
patient who used to live in our old neighborhood. She was so pleased and he 
was pleased for her." 

Comments of the Volunteers at the Training Institutes 

Nowhere has SERVE* s meaning to the volunteers come out more clearly than 
in comments made by them during their regular group meetings and at the annual 
SERVE Volunteer Training Institutes. Here are some excerpts from statements 
made by volunteers on these occasions. 

SERVE is a Supportive Factor in the Lives of Older People : 

"Since I started volunteering , I have something to look forward to." 

"I can’t wait for the day to come." 
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"It’s a new way — a nice way of life; it keeps me from feeling sorry 
for myself." 

"It's good to know that I'm still needed in the world." 



SERVE Gives a Sense of Accomplishment : 

"It is a most rewarding thing when patients ask for you." 

"It feels good to recognize you're learning new things." 

"I like the feeling of a job well done." 

"I didn't realize I would be so good at it." 

"Volunteering is a give and take. I give what I know best — carpentry. 
As a result somebody benefits and I receive the satisfaction of being useful 
and I meet new friends. ... I receive much more than I give." 



Volunteers Find Satisfaction in their Relationship with Those They Serve: 



"The patients wait for me to come. It means I'm making someone happy. 

It gives me satisfaction that I'm still able to do that." 

"When I'm folk dancing with the children I feel as young as they are. 

At first I was upset because they are so retarded. Now I know them, and when 
I arrive, they say, *0h, here comes Mama!'" 

"The children show us their work and are so happy when we think they are 
doing good work." 

"When you first go to institutions like Willowbrook, you wonder what the 
Lord has in mind for some of us. Then you realize you are called upon to do 
something for all of the poor ones who cannot do it for themselves." 
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"I have 14 grandchildren. They love me. I love them. But they don't 
need me the way the Willowbrook children do." 

SERVE Benefits Volunteers' Health : 

"Volunteer service keeps me going. There's not enough housework. Having 
plenty to do keeps me healthy . " 

"Even my doctor recommends my volunteering. " 

"I’m used to working hard. I'd fall to pieces if I didn’t have 
volunteer work." 

"Maybe I don't feel good all week but when the day comes to work, I 
feel good." 

"It keeps me in good health, eager and ready to go." 

SERVE Brings New Friends : 

"I look forward to being with the three women I work with every week." 

"I make new friends." 

"Volunteering helps to keep me from being lonely." 

"Volunteering means getting up earlier, looking forward to it, 
feeling better on Mondays and Thursdays and being given a chance to make 
new friends." 
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Relatives Notice the Change in SERVE Volunteers : 

"My son is proud of me." 

"I started in SERVE because I lost ray husband. I was lonely, even though 
I have four children. One of my friends said, ’You can’t go to your children 
all the time. ’ Now ray children say I'm a different person." 

"I have nine grandchildren. Each week they say, ’Grandma, you look 
better than last week.’" 

"I’m so busy now, my children have to make dates to see me." 

"I’m more interesting to my family than I was before." 
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XII. CONTINUATION AND EXTENSION OF SERVE 

When the SERVE project was originally approved, there was a commitment to 
develop a plan for continuation of the program on Staten Island at the con- 
clusion of the demonstration period and also to determine how the experience 
could he of value to other communities. A primary purpose of the project was 
to share whatever was learned, and from the outset it was hoped that if the 
project were successful, it would stimulate the expansion of volunteer service 
by the aging in other localities. 



Continuation on Staten Island 



The proposal stated that "project experience and changing community 
conditions are likely to suggest the appropriateness of a community planning 
agency ... or a public agency ... or some other local agency as the 
sponsor for the ongoing service. The annual cost for the core service of 
coordinating and continuing recruitment should not be overwhelmingly burden- 
some. It is envisioned that this program could be carried out by one 
professional worker and a clerical assistant.” The coordinating mechanism was 
expected at that time to take the form of a central volunteer office that 
would limit its efforts to recruiting and referring volunteers. 

As for the staff, the proposal stated that "one of the fundamental 
concepts of the project is that the SERVE staff is the * enabler, helping each 
cooperating agency to initiate and develop an older volunteer service program 
within their agency." Thus it was expected that the need for SERVE staff in 
each agency would diminish as the program became firmly established and its 
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value became evident. 

By the middle of the second year on Staten Island, it had become in- 
creasingly clear that at the close of the demonstration period something more 
would be needed than a recruitment and referral agency. It was obvious that 
the SERVE program should be maintained permanently as an independent 
coordinating unit, which would carry the broad responsibilities it had already 
undertaken and thus enable SERVE to continue and expand what had originally 
been a time-limited demonstration project. In this way, continuing placement 
opportunities could be developed and effective ongoing efforts made to enable 
older persons to find a useful and satisfying role through volunteer service. 

Other early assumptions were also modified. For one thing, the SERVE 
program grew to such an extent, that it would have been impossible for one 
professional staff member even to maintain the existing activities — much less 
to enco ur age continued expansion and growth. A minimum of the current com- 
plement of two community relations workers was needed to carry the load, which 
at the t ime the demonstration ended comprised more than 500 older men and women 
in 27 different weekly or bi-weekly programs. As a matter of fact, the re- 
sponsibilities were already too many for two staff members: supervision of 

the day-to-day operation of the program; ongoing relationship with each of the 
SER VE groups; continued and consistent outreach and recruitment; development 
of p?acement opportunities in new agencies; and ongoing interpretation to and 
involvement with the general community. 

Contrary to expectations, it was also found that a sustained relation- 
ship between volunteers and SERVE staff was essential if the primary needs of 
the volunteers were to be met, if the retention level was to remain high, 
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and if that special feeling of belonging to SERVE was to he fostered. Agency 
staff clearly could not have taken on the special role of SERVE staff despite 
their clear interest and close involvement. Thus the plan to curtail SERVE 
staff involvement was not feasible. However much the agencies valued SERVE, 
their staff did not have the time to participate on a continuous basis in all 
aspects of their SERVE programs nor to attend to the numerous details essential 
for success and growth. Even the most interested of the volunteer directors 
was frequently too busy with day-to-day responsibilities, with extra assign- 
ments added to an already tight schedule to take care of the weekly logistics 
of handling a group of volunteers, to greet new recruits as they arrived, to 
follow-up on absentees, or even to attend the weekly group meetings regularly. 

Most important, perhaps— and also unforeseen -was the value that the 
volunteers attached to identification with SERVE itself as well as with a 
specific agency. It became clear that the diverse identifications offered 
to a volunteer contributed to his sense of satisfaction, his self-esteem and 
his continued participation in the program. Unlike the traditional volun- 
teers, the SER VE volunteer identified with more than a specific assignment in 
one aspect of a single agency. As a member of the SERVE unit and a participant 
in the group meetings at his agency, he identified with the total agency 
program, and beyond that with the whole SERVE program on Staten Island. 
Recognition of any SERVE volunteer or any SERVE program was shared by every 
volunteer, each of whom derived a sense of accomplishment not only from his 
specific contribution but from the totality of effort. For example, at one 
of the Willowbroolc training sessions no fewer than 17 volunteers brought 
clippings of an article which had appeared the day before in the 
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Staten Island Advance , describing the book restoration project which SERVE had 
recently initiated. None of these volunteers was participating in the new 
program and few even knew about it. Nevertheless, as one of the group rose to 
bring it to the attention of the rest, she said with pride, "Look what we’re 
doing now." 

This increasing identification with SERVE did. not minimize the importance 
of identification with the placement agency, whien SERVE staff encouraged in 
each volunteer. However, the additional satisfaction of being part of a 
larger effort was an unexpected "plus," and was recognized as a factor that 
had to be taken into account in any plan for continuity on Staten Island. 

Thus the original plan, which projected that each agency would eventually 
be able to operate its own volunteer service program without SERVE, had to be 
modified. The broad community relationships which had become important for 
each individual volunteer and which played a large part in his continued sense 
of usefulness and his growing self-esteem could not have been sustained 
without a continuing SERVE operation. Moreover, it would have been difficult 
for most of the individual agencies to maintain active older volunteer pro- 
grams without the support of an independent, overall SERVE structure, and the 
availability of SERVE staff. 

The question then became: What organization on Staten Island could adopt 

the SERVE program in its entirety and as an entity and continue to put emphasis 
on meeting the interests and needs of older persons? 

As early as the first year of the project, the SERVE director met with 
executives of a number of social agencies on Staten Island to assess infor- 
mally the possibility of a structured association with SERVE which would lead 
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to assumption of financial and operational responsibility at the end of the 
three -year demonstration period. 

It quickly became obvious that the overall coordinating agency- -the 
Community Chest and Council —despite its evident interest, was not in a posi- 
tion to finance an ongoing SERVE operation. Its budget was limited and was 
used to provide partial funding for some l4 Staten Island agencies, all of 
which needed considerably more money than could be allotted to them. Indeed, 
it was not the function of the Council to take on the major funding of any 
program it helped to support. 

At the same time, it was judged inadvisable to base the SERVE program in 
one of the placement agencies or institutions— assuming this to have been 
possible. Operation of the program within a specific agency setting, in all 
likelihood, would have restricted the recruitment, training and service to 
that particular agency. In addition, even if one of the public or voluntary 
agencies or institutions on Staten Island had been willing to incorporate 
SERVE, it would have been difficult- to maintain its broad community focus. 

In all probability, the community itself would no longer have viewed it as 
community -wide but rather as the volunteer program for the sponsoring agency. 

Problems of Funding 

After many months of exploration, it became apparent that ongoing funding 
from one agency for the total SERVE program represented a basic difficulty. 

No single agency on Staten Island had sufficient resources of its own to 
undertake the financing necessary to maintain the scope of the program. 
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However, one community agency indicated interest in assuming the respon- 
sibility for the continuation of SERVE hut was unable to implement such action 
until two years after the termination of the demonstration period. Further- 
more, this commitment was contingent upon its expectation of receiving 
governmental funds. 

Nor was private foundation support a likely source of ongoing funding, 
although half the budget of the SERVE demonstration project on Staten Island 
was raised annually by the Community Service Society from a number of private 
foundations and individuals. The fact that the project was successful and its 
results quickly evident encouraged a number to renew their grants for each of 
the three years of the demonstration period. However, private donors share 
the view of government: having helped to finance the initiation and estab- 

lishment of an innovative program they expect the "local community" to assume 
operational and financial responsibility after the value of the new service 
has been demonstrated. 

Thus, a fundamental question remains unanswered at this writing which 
must be resolved if programs like SERVE are to be established on a permanent 
basis in any community. How is continuity for a service demonstration to be 
ensured after it has proven its worth not only to the participants but to the 

total community? 

In the case of SERVE on Staten Island the Community Service Society has 
agreed to absorb the cost within its operating budget, for the time being. 

But this is a special instance. Unfortunately, in most cases, the local 
community does not have the necessary resources, and frequently those 
communities with the greatest needs are those with the most limited resources 
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j If programs for the aged are to receive the priority they require, some type 

I of assured, consistent, public funding must become available on a continuing 

i 

I basis and not just on a time-limited demonstration basis. 

i 

! 

j 

i 

I Planning for Extension Beyond Staten Island 

At the same time that efforts were undertaken to develop concrete plans 
: for continuation of the program on Staten Island, the Committee on Aging of 

the Community Service Society began to give serious thought to the possi- 
bilities of extension beyond the Island. The Committee did not envisage 

i 

I 

actually operating new programs in other communities, but rather presenting 
| the SERVE experience as widely as possible and. encouraging interest in the 

i establishment of similar programs in other parts of the State and the nation. 

i 

The chairman of the Committee on Aging pointed out the value of promoting 
preliminary findings while the project was still in progress. Experience with 
| other demonstration programs had shown that it was more effective to interpret 

i 

their potential significance at a time when current practice could be observed 
than to depend upon the documentation of a written report after the project had 
terminated. In too many instances the final evaluation was published only after 
the program itself no longer was in operation and the staff who developed and 

i 

1 

worked with it were no longer available for consultation, 
i For these reasons, the chairman suggested that the Committee on Aging 

i 

determine which aspects of the program had been most effective and then 

i 

i 

' consider what steps could be taken to encourage other communities to duplicate 

j 

or adapt them to meet their own needs. In February 19^8, the Committee 
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decided "to study ways and means of extending the SERVE concept outside of 
Staten Island to other boroughs of New York City,' and, simultaneously to 
explore all avenues of interpretation and communication outside of the city 
for dissemination of SERVE findings, so as to spur interest in developing 
similar programs in other parts of the nation." 



RSVP - Retired Senior Volunteer Program 

During the previous summer the vice-chairman of the Committee on Aging 
and two SERVE volunteers* had testified in Washington before the Special Sub- 
committee on Aging of the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
at hearings on a bill to amend the Older Americans Act. The fact that the 
Senators questioned the volunteers extensively and showed keen interest in 
their replies further persuaded the Committee on Aging that the time was 
appropriate for efforts to stimulate a broader interest in what had been 
accomplished on Staten Island. As a result of the concern of Congressman 
Ogden R. Reid of New York for the problems of the aging and his awareness of 
the SERVE program, he introduced jointly with Congressman John Brademas of 
Indiana, under a new Title VI of the Older Americans Act, a section (Part A) 
establishing a Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) patterned upon the 
SERVE project. This was signed into law by President Nixon in October 1969 * 
It was not until Fiscal 1971 that the Congress appropriated $500,000 for 
RSVP and on June 30, 1971 , grants were signed for the first programs to be 
initiated in 11 states from coast to coast. The appropriation request 



*As quoted in the preceding chapter. 
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for 1972 is for $5 million. On July 1, 1971, the RSVP program was transferred 
from the Administration on Aging to the new federal volunteer agency known as 

ACTION . 

SERVE experience has documented the urgent need of federal funds to 
implement a national program of volunteer service by older persons. Financing 
of the necessary operating costs, particularly for staff and transportation, 
is essential in order to enable communities to initiate SERVE -type programs. 

A most significant aspect of the RSVP legislation is that funding is authorized 
for ongoing programs and is not limited to short-term demonstration projects. 
This is a fundamental and essential change in approach which should be 
applauded. 



Techniques Used to Tell the SERVE Story 

In working out the details for the extension of SERVE to other communi- 
ties, plans were made to discuss the concept with leaders of the numerous 
public and private organizations which might be expected to have an interest 
in a program of this kind. Among these organizations were the federal 
Administration on Aging; the State Office for the Aging and the Departments 
of Education and Mental Hygiene of New York State; the Division of Senior 
Centers of the New York City Department of Social Services. SERVE was already 
inviting governmental officials to observe its program and to speak at public 
events, in order to spark their interest and obtain their support. These 
efforts were to be intensified, while professional staff would take every 
opportunity to report about SERVE at local, state and national conferences. 
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The SERVE Newsletter would be distributed as widely as possible, and by 
describing the developments on Staten Island would encourage other communi- 
ties to adopt or adapt the SERVE techniques to their own volunteer needs. At 
the forthcoming Training Institute, the volunteers' suggestions would be 
sought as to appropriate guidelines applicable to other communities. 

At the end of the first year of the project, one modest prototype came 
into being on the Lower East Side of Manhattan. The residents of Tompkins 
Sq uar e House, a home for well persons over 60 years of age operated by the 
Community Service Society, invited a delegation of volunteers from Staten 
Island to visit them and describe the work they did at Willowbrook State 
School. The residents of the House expressed interest in the possibility of 
undertaking a similar program at Gouverneur State School, a nearby institution 
for the mentally retarded. Staff from Tompkins Square House and from SERVE 
then carried out the necessary planning steps, including a tour-and-see visit 
at that School. It was not long before some 20 residents and neighbors were 
recr uit ed to begin work at Gouverneur. CSS provided staff supervision and 
transportation for the volunteers. 

At the same time, the director of the SERVE program was asked for advice 
in establishing a volunteer program by older persons in another New York State 
school for the mentally retarded in Melville, Long Island. As a result, a 
program similar to SERVE was initiated by the Nassau County Office for the 
Aging which recruited volunteers from the town of Oyster Bay. Similarly, a 
workshop conducted by the SERVE director at the annual meeting of the 
Volunteer Service Bureau of Westchester created interest in developing a 
SERVE program under the auspices of that organization, and preliminary 
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planning was soon undertaken to establish a pilot SERVE program in Westchester 
County. 



SERVE -in-New York State 
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The Administration on Aging Title XV grant had been provided specifically 
for the SERVE research demonstration project on Staten Island. This grant 
could not be used for the development of SERVE in other communities. However, 
early in the third year of the project, efforts to extend the SERVE concept 
in a more formal, organized fashion met with success. The New York State 
Office for the Aging through its Title III program under the Older Americans 

Act Grants for Community Planning, Services and Training --made it possible 

for CSS to extend its efforts to communities throughout the State, to help 
them develop their own programs based on the SERVE model. The state-wide 
program came into being on October 1, 1969, financed largely by the New York 
State Office for the Aging, with a small portion of the budget defrayed by 
the Community Service Society and tbe Ittleson Family Foundation, one of the 
foundations which had helped support SERVE during the three years of the 
original demonstration. The goal of this new three -year project was to 
stimulate interest in communities throughout the State, to provide technical 
assistance to help them develop programs similar to SERVE, and to emphasize 
the group approach to volunteer service by the elderly . 

Two full-time staff members were employed and the director of SERVE on 
Staten Island assumed additional responsibility as part-time director of the 
new SERVE-in-New York State program. This staff was not available to direct 
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or operate local programs as had the staff on Staten Island. In the new 
program, staff responsibility was to give technical assistance and consulta- 
tion to local communities in all parts of the State so that they might them- 
selves develop SERVE-type projects adapted to their needs. 

* * * * * 

SERVE has been fortunate in that the sponsoring Community Service Society 
agreed to finance the program costs on Staten Island after the close of the 
demonstration period. It has also been fortunate in its receipt of funds from 
the New York State Office for the Aging to translate the basic findings of the 
demonstration project into an ongoing technical assistance program for communi- 
ties throughout the State. After 10 months of operation, pilot programs of 
the SERVE type have been established in l6 communities and they involve over 
500 older men and women. None of this expansion would have been possible 
without the continuing, practical and visible experience on Staten Island 
where the original program was established and where it proved its value. 

SERVE was not only fortunate but perhaps unique in being able to serve as 
a model for the federal RSVP legislation while the demonstration project was 
still in operation. Subsequently, it was one of the major programs highlighted 
in Recommendations for Regulations and Guidelines for the Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program , prepared for the Administration on Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, June 1971* 
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Now that the first eleven RSVP projects have been approved for federal 
funding, it is to be hoped that greater interest in volunteer service programs 
"by older persons will be stimulated. Xt is to RSVP that other communities 
throughout the nation will now look for the necessary guidance and financial 
support to establish programs that would enable their older citizens to 
Serve and Enrich Retirement by Volunteer Experience. 



1 



PART B - THE RESEARCH EVALUATION 
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XIII. INTRODUCTION, DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 
Integration-Segregation Theories 

By the early 1960s, research on aging had accumulated a body of data 
—sharply focused by the disengagement theory of Cumming and Henry 1 — which, 
directly or indirectly, was concerned with what Shanas has more recently 
called the "integration versus segregation" question. That is, should 

m 2 

older people be stimulated "by new forms of employment and social activities 
to maintain a fairly normal degree of social integration, or should they be 
encouraged to bow to the typical, inexorable losses of role, friends, and 
mobility which come with age, and thus disengage from society. 

Subsumed within the "integration" theories were those studies which 
stated or implied that reduction of an older person’s integration into 
society is due to loss or dilution of long-held instrumental and social 
roles. A corollary of many of these studies was that such role loss, or 
the isolation/alienation attributable to it, had a detrimental effect on 

O 

the aging individual’s morale, self-image, and personal adjustment. Al- 
though disengagement theory postulated a mutual, natural process operating 
to disengage persons, especially the very old, from most aspects of society, 
its authors noted the lowered morale which could result when society is 
ready to disengage but the individual is not.^ Thus, for many practitioners, 
legislators and others concerned with the aging, the controversy of integra- 
tion versus segregation, while of great interest, has not blunted the edge 

of a practical concern for that large proportion of the older population which 

5 

is adversely affected by social isolation and feelings of uselessness. 
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Cumming and Henry have noted that disengagement occurs at different 
times with different people, and that it is those persons in their eighties 
who are most likely to be completely disengaged. Further, they have char- 
acterized the seventies as a period of ’’transition" and "pessimism" before 

g 

the complete disengagement of the very old. 

In practical terms, this means that, for many people, the time between 
onset of primary role losses and total disengagement may be a span of 15 or 
20 years- -a generation of troublesome adjustment to slowly changing circum- 
stances. 

Instrumental and Expressive Role Values 

Why does society provide so few interim roles for such older persons? 
One reason is, of course, the cultural lag which slows recognition and han- 
dling of most social problems, particularly in this time of rapid social 
change. Another reason concerns predominant social values. That is, those 
values derived from previous roles, and which conveyed status and satisfac- 
tion to the role-holder, were usually instrumental values associated with 
one's "work" role. Yet it is difficult to devise roles for older persons 
offering a high instrumental content, because of limitations set by the 
social structure. Thus, more often it is expressive values--those asso- 
ciated with service, socializing, recreation— which are inherent in the 
available roles. Yet, most persons have not, during their lifetime, been 
conditioned by society to obtain their primary satisfactions and statuses 
from expressive roles. Thus, given society as it now operates, how is the 
older person, as Havighurst et al.7 have suggested, to ’’enjoy true leisure 
in the active, involved, creative sense?” 
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and Rosow, among others, have suggested that until the values of 
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society change, the aged, as well as several other disadvantaged groups, will 
find little relief from the uselessness, isolation and marginality that char- 
acterize their lives. Certainly, these problems will be compounded as the full 
impact of large blocks of leisure time--the result of early retirement and the 
shorter work week— is felt by more persons in other age groups, and any solu- 
tions to such problems will inevitably have broader meaning beyond the needs of 
the older population. 

Streib,^ in his background paper on retirement roles and activities for 
the 1971 White House Conference on Aging, has called for the development of 
meaningful new roles for older persons related to expressive values and pro- 
viding a means of personal growth, and sees volunteer service as one example 
of such a role. 

Indeed, the volunteer role as defined by SERVE has particular relevance 
to the problem of obtaining status and satisfaction from an expressive role, 
since it has as one goal an expressive value (i.e., service to others), and 
yet, this goal is reached largely by instrumental means. Thus, one attrac- 
tion of SERVE, for persons of this age, may have been its blend of instrumen- 
tal and expressive values. 

Research Goals 

SERVE was initiated in the belief that CSS was in an excellent position 
to establish, through its own expertness, a research and demonstration project 
which might develop and evaluate some of the possible "intervention, replace- 
ment," and "supportive" variables which Blenkner has stipulated as a necessary 
part of "programs designed to help the older adult find richer meaning in the 
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time that is left to him." The SERVE model envisaged reach-out and involve- 
ment techniques, using group methods. Thus, implementation of the proposed 
program required that the research staff describe and evaluate in a rather 
unexplored area. Furthermore, the SERVE program, from the outset, was fluid 
and experimental, modifying and refining program techniques as they developed, 
and therefore the research design could not accommodate stringent testing of 
specific program techniques. Thus, the main research goal has been to describe 
quantitatively the SERVE program and to specify the characteristics of volun- 
teers, agency, and staff important to development of volunteer programs by older 
persons. That is, to provide data which would allow replicators to relate their 
own specific problems and circumstances to any or all elements of the program 

in a productive and practical fashion. 

The original proposal indicated three main information areas to be explored 
by research: volunteer characteristic sj staff activities^ and characteristics 

of the placement setting. Data gathered in these areas would be used to make 
inferences about the impact and effectiveness of the program relative to the 
different kinds of recruits, assignments, and staff activities. While the de- 
sign could not allow for direct examination of change over time, some inferen- 
ces would be made by comparing the long-term volunteers with a sample of 
non- volunteers. (See Table 1.) 

Sample Selection ad Interviewing of Volunteers 

The volunteer sample was self- selected from those persons who had been 
contacted and showed some initial interest in becoming volunteers. The non- 
volunteer sample was randomly selected from the remainder of this group 
(i.e., those persons who did not become volunteers). 
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TABLE 1 — SAMPLE SELECTION AND INTERVIEW COMPLETION RATE: 
VOLUNTEERS AND NON- VOLUNTEERS 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 





All Ages 


55 and Over 




Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Total Population Indicating 
Initial Interest 


IO98 


- 


** 


## 


Volunteers 










Total registered 


642 


100.0 


547 


100.0 


Total receiving Objective 

Schedule (1/1/67-12/31/69) 


591 


92.1 


505 


92.3 


Total receiving Subjective 
Schedule (l/l/ 67 - 5 / 1 / 69 ) 


457 


71.2 


390 


71.3 


Total receiving adapted 
Subjective Schedule 
(Summer, 1969) 


105 


16.4 


io 4 


19.0 


Total Drop-outs 


211* 


32 . 9 * 


172* 


31 . 4 * 


Total Drop-outs who received 
Drop-out Schedule 




211 100, 


.0 


172 100.0 


Non- Volunteers 










Total not registering 


456 


100.0 


*-* 


** 


Total sampled 


3^9 


76.5 


316 


#* 


Total receiving Objective 
and Subjective Schedule 


174 


38.2 


172 





*This figure includes some drop-outs who were later reinstated. 



^Accurate figures not available by age. 
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